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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs and 
sketches submitted to him, if accompanied by stamped addressed envelope 
for return if unsuitable. 

CountTrY LIFE undertakes no responsibility for loss or injury to such 
MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in CouNTRY LIFE 
can be taken as evidence of acceptance. 


TWENTY YEARS OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


E print elsewhere a review of the Archi- 

tecture Club’s Exhibition at Grosvenor House. 

The Exhibition is the first public effort of 

a mixed body of architects and laymen who 
came together on a conviction that British architecture 
had been going through a revival, and resolved to stimulate 
the interest of Public and Press in that revival, with the 
object of promoting good building and discouraging bad. 
Had the club done nothing else than bring together this 
show it would have justified its existence. Certain names 
and buildings are missing which we should like to have 
seen represented, but the number of these omissions is 
comparatively small. The Exhibition is, beyond question, 
the most comprehensive and impressive of its kind ever 
seen in this country. 

What deductions can be made from a survey of the 
show? The first is that the contention that our architec- 
ture has been going through a process of recovery is fully 
justified. The recovery, of course, began long before 
the twenty years’ limit. The first signs of it are to be 
traced long ago, when the mid-Victorian riot of false 
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standards, shoddy pretentiousness, fantastic bastardy and 
misapplied book-learning was at its height. But until 
our period, or just before it, the best things were ‘ie 
experiments, the lonely efforts, of a small number of 
eminent pioneers; no impression had been made upon 
the general face of the country; there were whole ci\:<s 
where not a single decent building could be seen; “he 
generation of the soundly taught had not yet arisen. To-:'ay 
the movement has become general. Even the bad archi- 
tects do not repeat the worst excesses of their predecess«s 

A new house or block of offices is still more likely to bi 
bad than good, but the proportion of honest and interest 'ng 
work steadily increases. The fine work in this Exhibition 
does not come from a mere half-dozen well known men, 
though the exhibits of Sir Edwin Lutyens and others do, 
naturally, stand out. It represents the art and thought of 
dozens of architects. 

The next thing that strikes a visitor is that develop- 
ment has proceeded farther in domestic architecture than 
in other departments ; commercial architecture, especially, 
lags behind. Even here, however, there is a growing 
tendency, very much encouraged by the healthy influence 
of the Americans, on the part of architects to realise the 
nature of the problem, to accommodate their designs to 
the scale and purpose of these vast new offices and shops, 
and especially to let their decoration grow naturally 
out of their structures, instead of overloading them with 
irrelevant details. 

The third thing, which must strike everybody, is that 
there is, as yet, no uniform contemporary tradition, though 
there may be a movement towards one. Men still build, 
largely (especially as concerns domestic architecture), in 
“styles”? ; one man favours a Jacobean basis, another a 
Tudor. But the mere copyist, who does not develop from 
his originals, is disappearing ; and, whatever mode a man 
may favour, this much at least is evident: that the men 
whose work is on show at Grosvenor House are all primarily 
concerned with building a good, and a good-looking, house, 
rather than with producing a reminiscent fagade. 

We urge everybody who is likely to erect, or to influence 
the erection of, a new building to go to the Exhibition. 
Lord Crawford, in his opening speech, remarked, all tco 
truly, that, although there is plenty of talent available, 
countless “horrible” buildings are still being put up. 
The thing we have to do is to make the best known and to 
secure its rapid adoption. It is largely, we believe, a 
matter of publicity. The layman who wishes to have his 
portrait painted knows, through exhibitions and the Press, 
to whom to go: if he wishes to put up a building, the 
chances are that he does not know one architect from 
another. He goes to a relative, or to the nearest man with 
a brass plate. A few more exhibitions like this and he 
will learn better than that; but, above and beyond this, 
there is the question of really educating the public taste. 
In the great ages of architecture the ‘“‘ man in the street ” 
had opinions, and forcibly expressed them. ‘To-day he 
often likes the right thing and dislikes the wrong ; but he 
cannot give reasons or quote instances, and he is timid. 
Yet this art, above all others, concerns him. We need 
not read a book if we do not want to, and we need not listen 
to a symphony. Buildings console, uplift or assail us 
at every yard of our daily walks. From the ordinary 
citizen’s point of view architecture is more important 
than all the other arts put together. And it may well be 
maintained that, in the end, it has more influence on the 
spirit of a society than all the other arts put together. 





Our Frontispiece 


ADY CYNTHIA MOSLEY, whose portrait forms the 
frontispiece to this issue of CouNTRY LIFE, is the second 
daughter of Lord Curzon of Kedleston and was married in 
1920 to Mr. Oswald Mosley, M.P., eldest son of Sir Oswald 
Mosley, Bt. 





*,* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues of 
furniture should be sent as soon as possible to CouNTRY Lire, and followed 
in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the various sales. 
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N his speech at the annual meeting of the Empire Forestry 

Association at the Guildhall the Prince of Wales gave 

ample proof, if any were needed, that he has taken full 

advantage of his unique opportunities to study, not only 
the timber resources of the Empire, but Imperial resources 
as a whole. In regard to timber, he pointed out that there 
is a very great chance of a timber famine within the next 
twenty years or so. The use of timber has increased to 
such an extraordinary extent that the world supply threatens 
to be seriously reduced. Every country should do its 
best to meet the deficiency. We in England may to some 
extent ameliorate the situation, but it would be the utmost 
folly of optimism to assert that we are in a position to 
meet the decrease. We can get on with the planting of 
the million acres cleared during the war and of the three 
million acres which are considered to be suitable for 
afforestation, but, as His Royal Highness said, the Empire 
Forestry Association will have to extend itself if it is going 
to bring the necessities of the case before the people of 
this country and the people of other countries of the Empire. 
The Prince declared it ‘‘ unsatisfactory to learn that by 
far the greater part of the timber used by us is brought 
from abroad.” He could not in a more tactful manner 
have expressed our neglect to develop the resources of 
the Empire. 


\WIMBLEDON COMMON now occupies five square 
miles, in which wild nature is preserved close to the 
city in a manner which no other world capital can show. 
It is some fifty years ago that the common itself was 
secured from danger by a few individuals, but during the 
last fifteen years one man has been doggedly fighting to 
prevent encroachment on the adjoining open spaces, of 
which the chief is Kingston Vale, lying between the common 
plateau and the high ground in Richmond Park. Bit by 
bit the vale has been acquired, and now, at the total 
cost of over £50,000, the purchase has been completed, 
bringing Mr. Richardson Evans’ long story to a happy 
ending. Thus Richmond Park, Kingston Vale, Wimbledon 
Common and Coombe Woods form a continuous wild 
tract. The short-sighted method of English town planning 
relies entirely on the public spirit, of which Mr. Evans is 
sc fine an example, for the open spaces. The heart of 
residential London has the Royal parks and the outer 
si burbs the commons and heaths; but a densely populated 
ard entirely built over ring, commemorating an entirely 
commercial age, separates the two circles of open spaces. 
Cn the other hand, London is still expanding, and in fifty 
y-ars meadows and villages will be built over which are 
riral enough to-day. Only foresight and generosity can 
g ve these towns, yet unbuilt, open spaces, one of which, 
Tox Hill, we are ourselves endeavouring, with our readers’ 
help, to enlarge. The sum required, compared to the 
{50,000 at Wimbledon, is small—but the land is as yet 
not surrounded by buildings. Now is the time to benefit 
posterity by preserving a beautiful open space for it. 


]V[R. ARTHUR BALFOUR of Sheffield has been giving 
~~ some very wholesome advice to the country. He 
praises the courage and foresight of those who manage to 
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put our finance on absolutely sound lines, but questions 
whether the present high expenditure is necessary or can 
be afforded. He thinks that the disorganisation which 
existed after the war gave faddists and social reformers a 
chance they did not miss. He says: ‘‘ These gentlemen 
had no money-sense, and were so absorbed in talking 
their claims that they never considered what the country 
could afford, or that we are a much poorer nation as a result 
of the war.” He argues that we have spent more than we 
can afford on education. We all want to see our people 
well educated, but at present we cannot afford to spend 
from fifty-five to sixty-five million pounds per annum on 
it. Again, the unemployment grants he considers far too 
large. He would have the State relieve necessity, but 
not pay doles to able-bodied men out of work where the 
family is able to maintain them. He points out that relief 
is in the hands of seven different bodies and asks: “ Is 
it any wonder that there is chaos and waste ?” 


\WITHOUT making any attempt to guess the name of 

the anonymous donor who has just given {£50,000 
to the fund for saving Nelson’s Victory, we recognise in 
him a very notable type of the English gentleman. His 
letter is modest and tactful, his language simple and direct. 
After expressing his regret that the funds so far subscribed 
were insufficient to start the work of saving the Victory, 
he goes on to say that he has already subscribed, but it 
will afford him much pleasure “ to place at your disposal 
£50,000 if it will enable the work to be proceeded with.” 
He does not even ask that this gift should be acknowledged ; 
but, if it is, it has to be intimated only as from “ A Well 
Wisher of the Navy.” If we mistake not, here is a very 
fine character as unconsciously as it is accurately outlined 
in a few plain and simple words such as come most naturally 
to an Englishman’s mouth. ‘There is no rhetoric intended 
for propaganda ; no intimation, other than that which 
can be inferred, that this great sum of money is given to 
preserve the Victory only because it was Nelson’s ship. 
No commander, naval or military, ever had a finer compli- 
ment paid to his memory. 


COMPOTE. 
Love and trust unreasoning, 
Spice of devil for seasoning, 
Irishman’s courage and sportsman’s pluck, 
A sturdy body, a tail for luck, 
Bright brown eyes and a “ gamin’s”’ nose, 
Cock-eyed ears and a rakish pose. 
Points rather mixed, but the whole “ trés bong,” 
A champion true to be had for a song ; 
The noted gentleman-mongrel blend, 
A thing for jest, but a priceless friend— 

The tarrier dawg. 
M. G. MEUGENS. 


“THE outlook for growing sugar beet shows a patch 

of blue sky where the rest is all cloud and darkness. The 
salient fact is that the British farmer found last year, though 
he received a price that was actually less than that of other 
years, namely, 32s. per ton on rail, that beet was one of the 
few crops that paid to grow. A well informed correspondent 
calculates that growers will receive this year at least ten 
shillings a ton more than last year. It is no surprise, then, 
that both of the factories, Kelham and Cantley, are preparing 
to have an active time this year. The produce of 15,000 
acres has been contracted for by the two factories, and this 
is nearly double last year’s acreage, which was a record. It 
looks as though the old story of agricultural progress was 
to be re-enacted. First there is a dumb refusal to take 
action; then help is afforded by the Ministry or by a 
benefactor. The thing goes on for a few years without 
being either totally abandoned or carried out with spirit 
and determination. Then something comes which opens 
the eyes of the material-minded farmer, who has no im- 
agination and to whom there is no middle way between great 
profit or total loss. Now, however, that the battle is prac- 
tically and visibly won we may expect to find an expansion 
of enterprise, particularly as the outlooks in other depart- 
ments of cultivation are very far from being healthy. 








M UCH that is new has been discovered by the excavations 

that are going on at Glastonbury, but it is doubtful 
whether anything will interest the student of antiquity 
more than the collection of cereals that has been found in 
the lake village. These grains are, of course, so carbonised 
that no one having examined them could possibly believe 
that mummy wheat or lake-dwelling seeds could germinate ; 
yet, identification is easy. Professor Biffen has had some 
samples under examination at Cambridge, and it is most 
interesting to find that thousands of years ago, when the 
people of this district were lake-dwellers, they cultivated 
types of grain that are common to-day on the English farm. 
The grains found were wheat, barley and oats, with legumin- 
ous seeds also of what appear to have been garden peas. The 
barley must have been of very good quality and the wheat 
belongs to two types that compare with two types still in culti- 
vation. The discovery forms a very interesting chapter in the 
history of primitive agriculture. It shows that the tribes 
could not, at that early date, have been wholly nomadic ; they 
must have had permanent dwellings, and, though it is ex- 
tremely likely that they wandered about during certain parts 
of the year, they must have stayed at home in seed time and 
harvest. It would be interesting to have the seeds from 
Glastonbury compared with those found in the Egyptian 
tombs ; as far as appearances go, they might be the same. 
When the investigation is completed it perhaps may be seen 
that arable cultivation, or a cultivation corresponding to our 
arable, came into being at a very early stage of human 
history, thus showing that agriculture is the oldest, as it is 
the most essential, of industries. 


"T HERE is a great deal to be said for the new system of 
emigration started by Cornwall and Devon. The plan 
now being carried out is that, with the support and authority 
of the county committee, Colonel S. F. Newcombe left 
Plymouth on Friday to go to Western Australia in order to 
organise emigration to that colony. It is expected that 
Colonel Newcombe, with the support of the Western Aus- 
tralian Government, will be able to buy a large area to be 
named Devon and Cornwall. The scheme, it will be seen, 
rests on the prospect of establishing a new Cornwall and 
Devon in Western Australia. It is a very promising scheme. 
The emigrant who goes into a country without previous 
knowledge and without acquaintances is at a great dis- 
advantage. In this instance he will have the people whom 
he knew at home working by his side, and the whole of 
them will be in close correspondence with the friends they 
left at home. The bond between them should have a 
considerable effect on the emigration of the future. 


‘THE Rugby match between the Navy and the Army 

has now taken its place with the Internationals and 
the University match as one of the outstanding battles 
of the year. Last Saturday’s game, at which the King was 
present, was fully as exciting as its predecessors, and the 
Navy won again. If this is to be Davies’ and Kershaw’s 
last match for the Navy, as has been stated, then they have 
made a fine ending. The play was strenuous rather than 
faultless, as is always likely to be the case when both sides 
are so keen. A football can be a terribly slippery thing 
for anxious hands to grasp. Indeed,in a hospital match 
last week between St. Bartholomew’s and St. Thomas’s 
the ball might have been a lump of ice, so persistently 
did it elude the “ Bart’s”” three-quarters. But Hospital 
football is a game sui generis, and will always be amusing 
to watch as long as the spirit of the immortal Mr. Bob 
Sawyer continues to animate the spectators. 


T is to be hoped that when the Insurance Bill comes 
down from the House of Lords to the Commons that 

it will on no account be included in that slaughter of the 
innocents which comes at the end of every Parliamentary 
session. The abuses under the present laws affecting insur- 
ance have been many and glaring. The chief people to be 
penalised are domestic servants and other of the classes that 
can least afford it. Insurance touts beset them right and left. 
It happens time and again with them that they are unable to 
pay the premium and their previous payments are forfeited. 
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The Bill to which we have referred offers a protectio 
to all who have paid a part of their premium and a:- 
unable to continue. A common object among the workir 
classes is to insure for their funerals—that is to say, a su 
of £25 or thereabouts. The object of the Bill is to comp | 
the society or company to issue a free paid-up policy 
the value of the money that has been paid. The socie 
or company is compelled to issue such a policy where n. + 
less than five years’ premiums have been paid on a poli: 
for the whole life or a term of fifty years or more and tie 
assured person is over fifteen. Corresponding protection 
is offered where the policy is for a term of twenty-five >r 
fifty years and where the policy is for a term of le 
than twenty-five years, and not less than three years 
premiums have been paid. These clauses touch the 
most important allegations brought against the present 
insurance law. 


~ 


FTER a long struggle women have secured a victory 
at Cambridge, and few will grudge it. It was certainly 
a drawback to those who meant to go into the teaching 
profession that a woman who passed the necessary University 
examinations should, nevertheless, be debarred from call- 
ing herself a Bachelor of Arts. The refusal to permit this 
on the part of Cambridge gave a distinct advantage to those 
universities that allowed a woman student to put B.A. 
or B.Sc. to her name after passing the requisite examinations. 
The general argument for admitting women to degrees 
was well put by a member of the Senate: “‘ We read their 
books, we enforce the reading of them by our students ; 
how can we resist ?”’ 


PRUNUS. 

(After the Japanese.) 
When I see 
The Prunus tree 
By my eaves 
Bud and blossom without sheltering leaves, 
And when the vagrant sparrows drink 
Rain from her chalices—I think 
Of unprotected maidenhood. 
Oh Sweet, ’tis little good 
To be so frail 
And pale! 
And Prunus, you 
Are fruitless too. 

GRACE JAMES, 


[ TALY is the home of puppets, and it is good news that 

the populous Téatro dei Piccoli are emigrating from 
Rome to the New Scala Theatre, London, in April. We just 
do not know in England what a puppet show can be. Punch 
and Judy is our solitary ensample. One Englishman has 
tentatively manned a puppet ship and launched forth— 
Mr. William Simmonds—but it is very difficult suddenly to 
start a puppet theatre. The puppet theatre in Palermo, 
for example, has been in one family for two hundred years, 
and each member of a, now extensive, house has his allotted 
parts. There the puppets seem to have taken the place 
of cinemas, in that one play-cycle lasted a whole year, 
the hero being Orlando, who at the end of each play was 
left engaged in mortal combat or some other terrible plight, 
to see the conclusion of which required attendance on 
the following evening. The armour and costumes worn 
at Palermo used to be two or three hundred years old. 
The Roman puppets, of which there are said to be five 
hundred, with twenty-five operas, five plays and five 
ballets, seem to be of more modern design. It is rather a 
pity that the representations are to be given in English ; 
Punch and Judy have a language of their own and the 
whole beauty of puppets lies in the expressiveness of their 
miming. If we want to hear a play we go to a theatre. 
It would be a great thing if Mr. Simmonds or some other 
Englishman could so far benefit from watching the Italian 
puppets as to be able to set up an English Guignol. The 
difficulty is just the handling—the Sicilians have two strings 
on each finger, and, secondly, the rapid changing from 
puppet to puppet, several assistants being required ready 
with the strings of fresh puppets. 
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The ARCHITECTURE CLUB EXHIBITION 


ORGANISED BY 


f HE new Architecture Club, of which Mr. J. C. Squire is 
President, has organised at Grosvenor House an excellent 
display of most of what is best among buildings erected 
during the past twenty years. The result is one of which 
all concerned may be proud—Covuntry LiFe, which has 

put its resources at the disposal of the Committee, not excepted. 

Nothing is easier to arrange than an exhibition of modern 
erchitecture. It is over the standard of the exhibits that the 
cifficulty arises, and it is the extremely high standard of ex- 
cellence characterising all the buildings here shown which 
makes the Grosvenor House Exhibition of utmost importance. 
The inclusion of a large quantity of second rate work is 
justifiable in an exhibition which will be patronized principally 
by experts, since they may be presumed to have their critical 
faculty sufficiently developed to enable them to distinguish 
between the good and bad, even if their professional etiquette 
forbids their expressing an opinion. But the exhibition of the 
Architecture Club, largely composed of laymen, is primarily 
designed to form, rather than to exercise, discrimination among 
the public. 

Discrimination. ‘That is the only hope of modern architec- 
ture, and it can only be obtained in one way—by familiarity and 
criticism. Once intelligent people get some sort of canon or 
standard which thev can apply to a work—in other words, once 
they get more or less familiar with the best works their age is 
producing—a body of informed criticism forms itself and some 
measure of dis- 
crimination is 
assured. 

The policy 
upon which the 
Architecture Club 
is going is to leave 
the photographs 
of buildings to 
speak for them- 
selves. They are 
all good in a 
variety of ways, 
and by seeing 
them the public, 
it is hoped, will 
learn to discrimin- 
ate. Butit would 
be, one feels, of 
incalculable 
benefit if some 
critical informa- 
tion could be 
given. A number 
of lectures is an- 
nounced, but they 
are all historical 
or general, not 
critical. Even if 
all the exhibits 
are good, the 
architects them- 
selves would be 
the last to claim 
them as perfect ; 
and much might 
be done, when the 
magic lantern is 
projecting pic- 
tures on the 
great screen, in 
the way of point- 
ing out the good, 
and some of the 
less good, points 
in each design. 
The mere hearing 
of such criticism 
would set people 
on the track of 
learning how to 
use their eyes— 
the first step to 
understanding. 





GLAMORGAN COUNTY HALL, CARDIFF. 
A fine examp'e of modern classic by Messrs. Vincent Harris and T. A. Moodiz 
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At present laymen concern themselves with little but the 
internal convenience of a house. Since a perfect building can 
only grow out of a perfect plan, what little criticism architects 
have received is at least applied in the right direction. But the 
man in the street, for whose benefit the great bulk of architec- 
ture must be directed, is in his right to demand noble exteriors. 

Country houses are built almost entirely for comfort and 
ornament, and old traditions have never quite been killed 
off in the country. In towns, however, a century of utili- 
tarianism, alternating with faddism and bad taste, has produced 
a chaotic state of affairs. On the one hand we get miles 
of houses as machine-made as everything in them, and on 
the other flashy and vulgar erections reproducing exactly the 
commercial spirit which called them into being. This com- 
mercial spirit pervades every branch of human activity. Just 
as in ancient Greece a love of bodily fitness lay behind civilisa- 
tion, in imperial Rome a dignity, in Egypt a morbid anxiety 
about after-life, in the Middle Ages religion, and during the 
Renaissance a conscious or subconscious desire to imitate 
antiquity percolated into every action, so nowadays, willy nilly, 
we think in £s. d. Idealists of every brand inveigh against 
the commercial spirit, but revolutions wil! not change it. 
Nothing but a change of heart can do so. Failing that, it is 
the task of mankind to make the best they can of it. And, 
in common with all ideals which are great enough to inspire 
whole civilisations, there is at least as much good as _ bad in 
commercialism. 

Regarding 
only the archi- 
tectural aspect of 
this spirit, it has 
inspired much 
noble work in 
America, where 
commercialism 
reaches its com- 
pletest expression 
in every way. 
American archi- 
tecture has suc- 
ceeded in 
adapting itself 
completely to the 
highest com- 
mercial needs, 
and fulfils that 
canon which is 
profoundly true— 
that the work of 
an artist in any 
given age ranks as 
a real work of art 
in ratio to the 
completeness with 
which it repro- 
duces the spirit of 
that age ; and, asa 
work of art must 
inspire the human 
soul, so over and 
above this com- 
pleteness it must 
reproduce the 
noblest aspect 
of the spirit of its 
age. It is the func- 
tion of applied art 
to evolve zsthetic 
solutions of utili- 
tarian problems. 
This leaves out of 
account ecclesias- 
tical architecture, 
where spiritual 
needs are coupled 
with utilitarian 
problems ; but we 
will say a little 
about modern 
churches later on. 


rancecsne TURNER! 
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For the moment we are concerned 
only with secular architecture. 

The completest expression in 
England of commercialism, and showing 
what a fine thing it is at its best, is the 
Bush building, the central block o 
which is taking shape before our eye 
on the Aldwych site, and a diminutiv 
model of the final state of which, wit 
its flanking blocks, is in the exhibition 
Several buildings in Kingsway wit! 
smaller opportunities are no less success 
ful, notably Messrs. Trehearne anc 
Norman’s Africa House, which attain: 
very near perfection. There is variety 
yet unity, dignity yet no pretentiousness. 
These architects, who are responsible 
for most of the latest Kingsway build- 
ings, including the twin corner blocks 
on Aldwych where Shell Corner and 
Adastral House flank one another, 
exemplify the virtue of simplicity. 
Voids, carefully disposed and grouped, 
provide almost all the enrichment they 
allow themselves, so that the solid 
parts of the design, left perfectly plain, 
look clean and strong. Mr. Marshall 
Mackenzie’s well known Australia House 
is more classic and ornate, but, all the 
same, the enrichment has been carefully 
applied. Consequently. it has dignity. 
Not the severe dignity of the Bush 
building, but that, as Professor Reilly 
described it in these pages, of a galleon 
under full sail. These are noble examples 
of architecture strictly applied to com- 
mercial premises. 

Civic buildings can afford a greater 
admixture of the classic. Administra- 
tion and science owe so much to the 
classic peoples that architecture cannot 
but share their debt when housing 
them. Mr. Vincent Harris’s Glamorgan 
County Hall is a good instance of the 
fitness of the classic in such places, 
the finest examples being in some of 
the American capitals. Mr. Frank W. 
Simon has had some fine ideas for the 
Winnipeg Parliament buildings, but it 
seems to have been badly photographed. 
Messrs. Smith and Brewer’s National 
Museum of Wales is a noble piece of 
work, as is Sir John Burnet’s north 
front to the British Museum. Although 
Smirke’s main facade is little more than 
a screen, it is absolutely monumental 
and is the strongest case in England for 
complete simplicity. 

The danger of classic architecture 
lies in its application to wrong classes 
of building. If Messrs. Selfridge’s 
were a museum or Offices, it would be 
very well, but people have no right to 
build a temple round lingerie, motor 
bicycles and chocolates ; it immediately 
becomes pretentious. An_ excellent 
model is exhibited of the remainder of 
Messrs. Peter Robinson’s new premises. 
The south (Oxford Street), east and 
north fronts change from the graceful 
if rather weak key of the Circus into 
Selfridgette style. Before it is actu- 
ally built we would earnestly implore 
Messrs. Clarkson and Austen Hall 
to reconsider the colonnading. The 
columns are too far apart to give 
us any confidence in their support- 
ing the cornice. Everybody knows, 
of course, that it is steel girders sup- 
porting the cornice, but that is no 
excuse for having columns which look 
like candles. Unfortunately, it is too late 
for any modification to be made in the 
design which would make the transition 
from one set of values to the other less 
displeasing and give greater unity to the 
Oxford Street face; but if coupling or 
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loser spacing could 
»e given to the columns 
the effect of the 
remainder would be 
much better. 

It has been said, 
with perfect truth, that 
this century can pro- 
duce single buildings 
as good as and better 
than many of its prede- 
cessors, but it has so 
far proved incapable 
of designing a street. 
Nothing now can save 
Regent Street from 
becoming a gloomy 
cemetery of its former 
self, the warm virtues 
and failings of what 
it commemorates un- 
convincingly _ retailed 
on its tombstone-like 
facades. Here and 
there, however, mostly 
in some of the Govern- 
ment subsidy suburbs, 
town planning has not 
been neglected, notably 
in some of Messrs. 
Hennell and James’s 
villages, the details of 
some of the houses of 
which are charming, 
and by Messrs. 
Adshead, Ramsey and 
Abercrombie at Dor- 
manstown. The two 
former gentlemen have 
also produced one of 
the most satisfactory 
buildings in the whole 
Exhibition, the Old 
Tenants’ Dwellings on 
the Duchy of Cornwall 
estate in Kennington, 
a model of which is 
also to be seen. There, 
in a place where the 
aged retire from the 
world, everything 
should be done to 
make their latter end 
peaceful. The archi- 
tects have therefore 
produced a charming 
design, recalling the 
comparative quiet of 
the Georges. A good 
piece of planning, in 
a situation which 
especially requires it, 
is shown in a “ Pros- 
pect” by Messrs. 
Harding Thompson 
and Hepworth of an 
addition to the West 
Cliff at Ramsgate. 

Ecclesiastical 
architecture is well 
represented. Modern 
Christianity is much 
more akin to Byzan- 
tium than to Citeaux 
or Assisi, and, accord- 
ingly, an adaptation of 
romanesque is almost 
invariable. We can no 
more reproduce the 
wonders of Gothic 
design and conception 
than we can the faith 
of the age that pro- 
duced them. ‘True, 
there is Mr. Gilbert 
Scott’s splendid Liver- 
pool Cathedral, which 
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has a superb dignity. But 
even that, although it has 
pointed arches, is Romanesque 
in spirit, if not, like J. F. Bent- 
ley’s Westminster Cathedral, in 
plan. Mr. Herbert Baker’s 
east end of the cathedral 
at Pretoria implies a rugged- 
ness of devotion unlike any- 
thing since the dark ages—and 
who shall say that the Church 
may not have to go forget all 
about Calvin and St. Francis, 
and go back to Gregory the 
Great in its quest of Truth? 
Mr. E. F. Reynolds is a gentler 
ecclesiatect, adapting the Ro- 
manesque to suburban require- 


ments; while we suspect 
Professor C. H. Reilly of a 
robust ritualism. The late 


Temple Moore was charming 
in whatever he did, and his 
Sledmere Church, executed for 
one of the most eccentric 
gentlemen which last century 
ever produced, is a_ perfect 
Perpendicular church, but not 
a twentieth century one. Mr. 
Tapper and Messrs. Gibbons 
are nearer the age’s require- 
ments. 

The three photographs we 
give of country houses certainly 
come as a relief, like a week-end 
spent in the murmuring silence 
of a garden, away from the 
intolerable business of the city. 
Messrs. Blow and Billerey’s 
Heale House is a delightful 
Jacobean essay, whichever way 
the spectator looks at it ; and 
Mr. Goodhart -Rendel’s The 
Pantiles, Englefield Green, is as 
restful as one could desire. 
The charming Eyford Park, 
Gloucestershire, by Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, is in the Georgian 
style in the Cotswold manner. 
But, however much we may 
like them, they are not for us 
town dwellers. The conditions 
of town life are so estranged 
from that of the countryside 
that it is no more possible 
to-day to have picturesque 
architecture in London than 
to have an herbaceous border 
in Bond Street. Architecture 
to be good must be sincere ; 
that is, it must sincerely repro- 
duce the hard facts of city 
conditions. In the eighteenth 
century, when a few minutes’ 
walk took you from St. Paul’s 
into green fields, when there 
were no ‘buses or traction 
engines or tubes or trams or 
indescribable hubbub, the 
difference between town and 
country was comparatively 
small, and a building, with 
slight modifications, might as 
well stand in the Strand as in 
a park. Now town life is all 
more or less a turmoil, and, 
unless architecture is our mis- 
tress, it must serve the spirit 
we have called into being. 

Next week we will deal 
with the more enjoyable matter 
of the country houses exhibited 
in the Exhibition, which, we 
may say, remains open until 
March 24th. 

CHRISTOPHER HusseEY. 
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ON THE GREEN 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


THE LINSKILL CUP. 


HE Linskill Cup, the time-honoured scratch trophy 

of the Cambridge University Golf Club, has been 

rediscovered after lying buried for nine years. It is 

not so old as those other trophies buried with the 

Egyptian gentleman whose name I will not venture to 
sell, thou h I have read it in the newspapers till I am heartily 
sick of it. Still, it enjoys, among golfing prizes, a very vener- 
able standing, and it commemorates the devoted founder of 
Cambridge golf who gave it to the club. It was, therefore, sad 
news, when golf began again after the war, that the Linskill 
Cup could not be found. The history of its finding has some 
mysterious gaps and is a curious one. When the war broke 
out the Cambridge golfing authorities flew to arms. Before 
they went they apparently handed over the Cup to somebody’s 
‘““gvp.”’ This good and faithful servant kept it faithfully, 
but he did not discover to whom it should be handed over till 
a week or so since. Then he returned it, and, at the dinner 
after the Society match, it occupied the post of honour in front 
of Mr. Goadby, the captain. It was with a sentimental eye that 
I read again that long list of past winners, written in gold letters 
on the curious funnel-shaped leather cover. That list is in some 
sort an epitome of Cambridge golf. There may be seen inscribed 
whole rows of ““W. Welsh, Jesus’? and—a truly formidable 
and arresting name—‘‘ D. A. M. Brown, Trinity Hall,’’ two very 
fine golfers who would be much better known than they are 
if they had not confined their golf to Machrihanish and the 
Straits Settlements respectively. I was even more pleased to read 
my own name again, and was at pains to explain to the under- 
graduates of to-day that the 92 with which I once won the 
Cup was accomplished with red balls in the snow. There were, 
however, two other scores which struck me as more widely 
interesting. About 1879 and 1880 there are recorded two 
victories of Mr. F. G. H. Pattison of Pembroke. His winning 
scores were, I think, 105 and 109. Judged by modern standards, 
these cannot be termed good scores. They would entitle him 
who should make them to L.G.U. handicaps of about six and 
thirty. But let the youthful scoffer wait a bit. If he will 
look at the results of the University match of 1879 he will see 
that the Oxford side was led by no less a golfer than Mr. H. G. 
Hutchinson. Against him played the aforesaid Mr. Pattison, 
and the Cambridge hero won by five holes. Next year the pair 
met again, and did Oxford take a deep revenge? Nota bit of it: 
this time they halved a great match. No doubt Mr. Hutchinson 
was not in the best of practice, nor was Wimbledon Common an 
ideal battlefield ; but stil], Mr. Pattison, whose place in the 
golfer’s Valhalla rests entirely on those two matches, must have 
been no mean golfer, or he could not have done it. And yet in 
those very years he was winning scratch medals with scores 
of 105 and 109. I cannot wholly explain it, but I can tentatively 
draw two corclusions. The first is that, bad as a later genera- 
tion knew the old course at Co!'dham Common to be, it must 


in their day have been a perfect paradise to what it was in Mr. 
Pattison’s. The second is this—-and this is a point always 
worth rubbing in—that it is wholly impossible to compare 
golfers of different eras by comparing their scores. We must 
never forget the gutty ball and the roughness of the old courses. 


THE FOURSOME STANDARD. 


I was playing not long ago in a foursome against a young 
American golfer and a very good golfer too. At the end of 
the round he said that he ‘‘never could tell whether he was 
playing well or badly in a foursome.’’ His remark showed, 
no doubt, a certain inexperience of the foursome, which his 
countrymen seldom play; he would probably have felt happier 
if he had known exactly how many strokes he had taken to 
go round. Still, it zs difficult to appraise one’s own form in 
a foursome. 

For one thing, of course, there is the temptation to forget 
one’s own errors and attribute the common disaster to those of 
one’s partner. Apart from that very human trait, however, 
it is so easy in a foursome to play what some wise man has called 
“good useless golf,’’ and also its converse, which is bad useful 
golf. I have a superstitious belief of my own about it, founded 
on my own experience. It always seems to me that when I am 
what I am pleased to call “ playing well ’’ and winning singles, 
then I persistently lose foursomes. If, on the other hand, my 
golf in singles is miserable, then in foursomes I win undeserved 
half-crowns. Perhaps it is that I am in such circumstances so 
utterly humble that I do nothing but try to keep my partner 
out of trouble, and acquire a certain value by thus doing the 
“ donkey work.” 

Aga‘n, one does not get the chance of recovering from one's 
own mistakes, and,.on the whole, it is easier to retrieve 
one’s own than other people’s. For example, to be again 
egotistical, I remember once to have won a scratch niedal with 
a round of 77 in the course of which I was in seven bunkers. 
It was a good medal to win and quite a good score. Ina sense, 
I suppose, I might say I played well—I certainly got well out 
of those bunkers and holed putts. Yet if I had played that sort 
of golf in a foursome, my partner’s description of me and of it 
would quite justifiably have been unprintable. There are, too, 
dreadful days in foursomes when one is always leaving one’s 
partner ‘‘ just out of holing ’’—-five or six feet away after an 
approach putt, and he cannot quite get the ball in at that odious 
distance. One cannot, if one be honest, acquit oneself of the 
charge of playing badly, even though one has played the long 
game like an angel: one has done irreparable damage. Yet, 
if the game had been a single, one would probably, with more 
practice on the green, have either got the strength better in 
the long putts or have holed the short ones. 

I am inclined to think that the key to the mystery is this, 
that in foursomes a comparatively dull and pedestrian blameless- 
ness is of more value than it is in a single. 





THE ADVANTAGE 


HERE are many ups and downs in the pig trade, and 
probably always will be. It is therefore essential to 
produce pigs profitably when the market is at its lowest. 

In order to do this a few essential factors have to be 


OF HARDY PIGS 


observed: in pig breeding, such as stamina, quick growth 
and prolificacy. This was realised at Ifold some years ago, 
and a farm for this purpose was acquired in West Sussex, on 
heavy clay soil of the most forbidding description. In the 





MIDDLE WHITE GILTS THRIVING UNDER ROUGH CONDITIONS ON HEAVY MUD. 
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HARDY MIDDLE WHITES, DEEP IN 


winter this soil develops the most indescribable mud. Into this 
the pigs were turned. During the first winter they fared badly, 
their only shelter being rough huts made of brushwood. There 
were no floors in the huts, and the pigs soon ploughed up the 
clay they were sleeping on and turned it into mud. They were 
always wet and cold and could never keep dry. Pneumonia 
and cramp played havoc among them, and the sows with 
litters produced poor results. However, one or two young in 
most litters survived those conditions and grew up to be 
exceptionally healthy pigs. Their young produced quite a fair 
number of good pigs, and the next generation proved to ke 
vigoro:s and very prolific mothers. The desired result was ob- 
tained, viz., a pig was produced that could stand any conditions 
and still be in the best of health. Nearly the whole of every 
litter is now good enough to keep for pedigree purposes in point 
of size and health, and out of 112 young born last October only 
five had to be culled, being undersized. The rest are all splendid, 
healthy, typical pigs. 

There were far-reaching reasons for these drastic measures. 
The economic situation with regard to pig-breeding in Europe 
was unbalanced. Grain was too dear, and likely to remain 
so, on account of the Russian chaos. A great many pig 
breeders had to give up breeding for this reason; and it 
became an economic necessity to give a pig a constitution 
that would allow him to thrive on a minimum ration of 
food. 

A thoroughly hardy pig is also a thoroughly healthy one, 
and puts on weight quickly. It is, therefore, obvious that the 
hardier and healthier are the pigs a breeder has the smaller will 
be his food bill and the larger the number of pigs he will have 
for sale. 

The Ifold pigs are ready for the bacon factory when 
about six months old, weighing about 2oolb. live. weight. 
Most pigs weigh this at eight to ten months old, and cost 
the producer so much more accordingly for food and keep. 
There was no way of eliminating the weaklings except this of 
putting them under such conditions that it became a case of the 
“survival of the fittest.’’ It was a costly business, but it was 


rary 


ONE OF THE FARROWING HUTS IN THE IFOLD WOODS. 





MUD ALL THROUGH THE WINTER. 


worth doing, as the results have proved and more than proved. 
The pigs have lost none of their good points, and are deep and 
long without having developed heavy shoulders and heads. 
No expense was spared to secure the best specimens of the 
breeds to start the herds on, and every year the best boars that 
money could buy were introduced into the herds to keep up 
the perfection of type. 

Several years of travel to investigate the present-day pig 
situation in Europe have revealed the following factors. On 
account of the war, the pigs in the Baltic Provinces and Russia 
have deteriorated in size and quality. The long winters and 
short days of those northern climates have that effect in a 
few generations unless fresh blood is introduced repeatedly. 
On account of the war, this has not been done for some years. 
The respective governments, as well as private breeders, are 
quite aware of these shortcomings. With grain prices high they 
should aim at producing a maximum result in size and weight 
of the pig, but they only succeed in producing a small and ill 
shapen pig. Climatic and other conditions in those countries 
are very bad, and it needs a hardy pig to survive them, and this 
they say is the drawback of the English pig. They would 
rather buy their pigs from Germany than from England, as 
they claim that they can get a better constitution from the 
German pig. 

All these countries have been devastated and have to be 
partly restocked. There is a large percentage.of small-holders 
who grow their own grain and potatoes and can keep pigs, 
and, therefore, the demand for pigs is a very big one. It is up to 
the English breeder to provide hardy stock. During the last 
few months large consignments of boars, and some _ sows 
and gilts, have been sent to Lithuania, Russia and Poland 
by well known English pig breeders. But many thousands 
more in the near future will be required to improve the 
existing stock. 

In years past Russia bought large numbers of pedigree 
pigs from Germany. At the present moment the German 
Government has put a stop on the export of its pigs, 
on account of the fat shortage in.'Germany. An inspection of 
the German system of pedigree pig- 
breeding establishments proved very 
interesting. They have a very com- 
plete and well organised system of 
improving conditions and overcoming 
difficulties. This organisation is headed 
by Dr. Butz, a very capable and 
competent man. They have up-to-date 
literature and journals, thus educating 
the mind of the amateur pig breeder, 
giving him sound help and advice to 
prevent him from making a failure of 
his undertaking. They also personally 
supervise and advise inexperienced pig 
breeders, and have a system of centres 
in various parts of Germany where 
a professor devotes his entire time 
to visiting and assisting the pedigree 
pig breeders in his district. Herd 
books, pedigree books and photographic 
albums for the district are kept by 
him with scrupulous care, and any 
pig not coming up to standard regu- 
lations is excluded from the herd book. 
They hope by these means to do away 
with the faults in the breeds without 
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the introduction of 
English pedigree pigs, 
because they claim 
that by introducing 
English pigs they lose 
stamina, the English 
pig being good in 
quality but poor in 
constitution. It is 
doubtful, however, 
whether the climatic 
conditions which are 
largely responsible for 
those faults can be 
overcome entirely by 
judicious breeding 
only, without the in- 
troduction of fresh 
blood. The German 
pedigree pigs, on the 
whole, are good; but 
where they have 
gained in constitution 
they have lost in 
quality, and are to-day 
heavy in bone, head 
and shoulder. It is, 
therefore, essential 
when specialising in 
constitution not to 
tose in quality. 


With intelligent care, both constitution and quality can be Miller, is an. interesting study 
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TYPICAL GILTS AT IFOLD. LARGE BLACK AND 





MIDDLE WHITES. 


economy, cleanliness, 


obtained. We have every reason to encourage constitution and efficiency. This system of teaching and assisting inex- 
in pigs, be- perienced 
cause, en- breeders has 
dowed with it, much to 


they eat less 
and fatten 
quicker, they 
rear a bigger 
percentage of 
good young 
and will re- 
sist disease 
better. They 
will solve our 
difficulty in 
competing 
49:4 171 6. t 
foreign pork 
and _ bacon, 
because we 
can produce 
themcheaply, 
and, there- 
fore, sell them 
cheaply, if 
needs be, and 
at a_ profit. 
There is no 





recommend 
it; anda 
S32 malar 
system in this 
country 
would be an 
advantage to 
many English 
pig breeders. 
It was 
gratifying to 
observe the 
confidence 
that was 
shown to- 
wards English 
pig breeders 
as regards 
faer awd 
honest treat- 
ment; but 
one_- missed 
the genius of 
the English 


fear of over-> THE HARDY IFOLD PIG THAT THRIVES IN ROUGH CONDITIONS. LARGE BLACK SOW. _ breeder, who, 


stocking the 


with his love 


market, the world shortage in pigs is too great. One of the for perfection, saves himself neither cost nor time nor trouble 
German experimental farms at Ruhlsdorf, managed by Direktor to attain his end. Experiments at. Ifold have proved that 





WHITE SIX MONTHS OLD GILTS. 


figs, giving the desired 
quality of meat, back 
and ham, are first 
crosses—preferably a 
Large White boar with 
a Middle White sow, 
or a Large Black boar 
with a Middle White 
sow; alsa, Berkshire 
crosses with Large 
Whites and Large 
Blacks have given 
good results. These 
first crosses produce 
big litters of the de- 
sired length and 
depth. 

All pigs at Ifold 
are pure bred. At the 
end of this year there 
will be 7oo pedigree 
breeding sows at Ifold 
all having gone 
through the “ harden- 
ing-off ’’ process. The 
breeds are: Large 
White, Large Black, 
Middle White and 
Berkshire. The flace 
is well worth a visit to 
anyone interested in 
pig breeding. 
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HUNTERS AND PONIES AT ISLINGTON 





ELSENHAM DAWN, WINNER OF THE PRINCE OF WALES’ CUP. GOLDFINDER II, CHAMPION HUNTER. 





MICHELHAM JOHN, FIRST PRIZE TWO YEAR OLD GELDING. 





BILLET DOUX II, FIRST PRIZE THREE YEAR OLD FILLY. GOLDEN SAND, FIRST PRIZE FOUR YEAR OLD GELDING. 
W. A. Rouch. PRIZE WINNERS AT THE HUNTER SHOW. Copyright. 
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ROSEWOOD, TWO YEAR OLD, WINNER OF “‘ COUNTRY LIFE’ TROPHY 


GOOD MARK, THREE YEAR OLD, WINNER OF CHALLENGE CUP FOR 
FOR BEST POLO-BRED STALLION OR COLT. 


BEST POLO-BRED MARE OR FILLY. 





’ 


CHAMPION CUP FOR 


MORELLA III, WINNER OF PERPETUAL CHALLENGE CUP FOR BEST CASCADE, WINNER OF THE “* LADIES’ FIELD ” 
POLO-BRED PONY IN RIDING CLASSES. RIDING PONIES. 





HILTON FASHION, THE CHAMPION FELL PONY STALLION. GROVE KING COLE II, THE CHAMPION WELSH PONY STALLION, 


W. A. Rouch. LEADERS AT THE NATIONAL PONY SHOW. Copyright 
Last week saw two eminently successful shows at Islington, where horse lovers had opportunity of looking at, admiring 
and, we hope, learning from a full variety of first class specimens of our light horses. Thoroughbred stallions—competing for 
King’s Premiums—heavy and light weight hunters, polo ponies, and representatives of our incomparable mountain and moorland 
breeds went to demonstrate that this country can still claim to be the stud farm of the world. There is welcome evidence of 
awakened interest in the efforts of the two societies responsible for last week’s events. Both the Hunter Society and the National 
Pony Society are rejoicing in increased membership, but in neither case is it what it might be, or, indeed, what it should be in 

view of the national importance of the task they have undertaken. 
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ILLIAM SHARINGTON, “of an old Norfolk 

family,” was born about 1595, and the first thing 

the Dictionary of National Biography tells us 

about him is that “he entered the service of 

Sir Francis Bryan.” Bryan was employed by 
Henry VIII on all manner of services, naval and military, 
domestic and diplomatic. Was Sharington with him in 1528 
on his mission to Rome to attempt the impossible task of per- 
suading the Pope to sanction the divorce of Henry from 
Catharine? If that were so, Sharington’s informed predilection 
for pure Italian Renaissance architecture would be explained. 
But he had probably before that exchanged the service of Bryan 
for that of the King, whose Page of the Robes he became. We 
know from his own statement that he was interested in the 
Flanders trade, and that accounts for his being in a financial 
position to acquire and transform Lacock Abbey. Although 
his purchase of it dates from 1540, he appears to have been 
in occupation earlier, for Wm. Petre writes to Thomas 
Cromwell in January, 1539, to say he has received the sur- 
render of the Abbey and adds that he proposes to “ leave 
the possession of the howse wt Mr Sharington according 
to your pleasure.” He will have been well forward 
with his work there when he obtained the office which led to 
his temporary undoing. In 1546 he was appointed Vice- 
Treasurer of the Bristol Mint, and that launched him into the 
turmoil of intrigue that followed the succession of the boy 
Edward to the throne in January, 1547. So personal and selfish 
was the lust for power among those that Henry VIII had 
appointed to carry on government during the minority that 
brothers became divided in interest. The young King’s elder 
uncle, Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, was Protector, and 
strove to make his position almost regal. His brother Thomas 
Lord Seymour of Sudeley, used his position as Lord High Admiral 
and husband of the Queen Dowager to aim at equal power, 
if not to step fully into his shoes. He sought to please the King, 
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1—THE EAST ELEVATION. 
Sharington’s tower is seen on the left and his stable court on the right of the monastic pile. 
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to win important men to his side, to make the naval forces of 
the kingdom an instrument in his hands, and, most important 
of all, to gather the wealth necessary to keep all this machinery 
going. He enlisted Sharington among his partisans, and the 
Bristol Mint was turned into a source of illegal gain for both 
principal and accomplice. To debase the coinage was a favourite 
source of income with Tudor rulers, and “ testons,” or shillings 
of which two-thirds were alloy, had been coined. Although the 
practice was forbidden in April, 1547, Sharington went on 
turning out testons made from church plate which had been 
purloined by Somerset villagers and, consequently, was to be 
had cheap. He also clipped coin, and, destroying the original 
and honest books of the Mint, manufactured fraudulent copies 
to take their place. But Thomas Seymour was an incompetent 
and swelled-headed conspirator. Enough of his own and of 
his adherents’ goings on was known by the opening days of 1549 
to arrest both Seymour and Sharington. The latter, indeed, 
had already sent down “ Mr. Paget a Teller in the Mint” 
from London to Bristol to remove his papers and instruct his 
agents there. Then officials of the Lord Protector visit both 
Lacock and Bristol and report on January 6th that, at Lacock, 
under Lady Sharington’s supervision, they have collected all the 
writings, money, plate and jewels they could find, sealed them 
up in chests and left four servants in charge of them. At 
Bristol they find Sharington’s papers gone, and warn “ his Grace ” 
that Paget ‘“‘ knoweth much.” Meanwhile Dowrishe, one of 
Sharington’s men at the Bristol Mint, does what he can to 
prevent awkward discoveries and, in a letter signed ‘‘ Yours 
in all that I may W. D.,” warns his chief to take care, “ otherwise 
it may happen to be suspected that more money hath been made 
than doth appear by the indentures and books of accounts,” 
although all these “‘ are perfect and truly cast and examined 
so as to be ready when called upon.” Relying on these plausible 
preparations, Sharington, under examination in the Tower 
of London on January 25th, denies all knowledge of the Lord 
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Admiral’s plans. But four days later he confesses his “ great 
decept and lewdeness ” in having withheld certain sums from 
his books in every month and having burnt the originals from 
which the indentures were made up. More is dragged out 
of him day by day until he sees that his only chance of life is 
to lay all possible blame on the admiral and colour highly 
the latter’s various deeds and words, because it was Thomas 
Seymour the Council wanted to get rid of, Sharington being an 
unimportant underling. Thus, while a Bill of Attainder is going 
through Parliament he begs mercy of the Protector and writes 
to those of the Council who may be favourable to him entreating 
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To make peace with the Government he made some form of 
“ restitution ” to the Crown, and honest Bishop Latimer is so 
struck by the virtue of this act that in one of his sermons he ex? ls 
Sharington as “ an honest Gentilman, and one that God lovet'),” 
He is not only restored in blood in the beginning of 1550 but 
is in Government employ, and crosses to Calais on Governmcnt 
business. Two years later he is Sheriff of Wiltshire, «nd 
probably much in the service of John Dudley, Duke of Northu n- 
berland—how much we might better have known had he lived 
to see the collapse of the attempt to place Lady Jane Grey on 
the throne, and the duke’s consequent execution in August, 15 53. 


— 


4.—THE ROOF WALK ALONG THE TOP OF THE NORTH WALL OF THE DESTROYED CHURCH. 


them “to have in remembrance his humble suit for his life, 
even to abide in perpetual prison, for he coveteth nothing else 
on earth, as God is his judge.” In March the Bill passes and 
he is condemned to be hanged. But his life is spared, and in 
the following year he is restored in blood. Moreover, he must 
have succeeded in concealing a great deal of cash, for Strype 
tells us in his ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Memorials ” that— 
Notwithstanding his forfeiture of all he had by his attaint, yet 
it seems he was not so undone, but he was able soon after to make 
a great purchase again. For in the fourth year of this King, for 


two great sums of money, viz. 48661. 2s. 2d. and 8o000l. the said 
King granted him the lordships which he had lately held. 


Sharington, however, avoided all danger of a second attainder 
by dying a month earlier, on almost the same day as did 
Edward VI. Of his methods of grasping wealth and of his 
political acts the best that can be said is that he belonged to his 
age, and that such were the quite customary morals and methods 
of the hungry crew of opportunist adventurers that the regime 
of Henry VIII brought forth and fostered. But as an active 
and informed supporter of the movement from Gothic to 
Renaissance principles in our native architecture he arouses 
our interest and deserves our esteem. It is clear that he belonged 
to, and may even have led, the small band of Englishmen who, 
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5A.—TABLE IN THE MIDDLE ROOM OF SHARINGTON’S TOWER. 


in the middle years of the sixteenth century, sought to found 
the new architecture on models derived direct from Italy. 
It is not unreasonable to assume that the triumph of the Flemish 
version under Elizabeth would have been obviated or mitigated 
had Sharington and Northumberland survived as men of im- 
portance in her reign. The ground upon which such assumption 
is based was first explored by Mr. Charles Talbot, the late owner 
of Lacock, and more recently and thoroughly by his nephew, 
Mr. Clark-Maxwell. Much, however, that Sharington did at 


6A.—STAIR TURRET OPENING ON TO THE ROOF OF 
SHARINGTON’S TOWER. 
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5B.—TABLE IN THE TOP ROOM OF SHARINGTON’S TOWER. 


Lacock when he began to convert the nunnery into a lay dwelling 
was influenced by tradition and environment, so that Mr. Charles 
Talbot tells us that his buildings are— 
of particularly solid and beautiful construction and in some respects 
very similar to medizval. Indeed a friend of mine, an architect, 
on seing a pair of octagonal chimneys at the Abbey, could not at 
first believe that they were not part of the monastic building. 
The chimney was the native feature which made the longest 
stand against Italianisation. If we date the commencement 


6B.—IHE WAY TO THE TOP ROOM OF SHARINGTON’S 
TOWER. 
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THE WEST END OF THE ROOF WALK. 


of that influence from the time when Torrigian 
executed Henry VII’s tomb in Westminste 
Abbey, we find two centuries and more pas 
before Campbell triumphantly succeeded in pro 
ducing the effect at Mereworth that there were n: 
chimneys at all. Inigo Jones, whom he and th 
other Burlingtonians ranked with Palladio as 
master, had been guilty of no such exotic pedantry 
He and his followers, Webb and Pratt, had recog 
nised the chimney as an important ingredient of a: 
English home that should be emphasised in th 
general design. Hence the great and proportionat 
chimney blocks with panelled -sides and entablature: 
tops that rise high and symmetrically from the roof 
of Coleshill in Berkshire and Thorpe near Peter 
borough. But throughout the sixteenth century th 
Gothic plan of separate shafts surmounting the breas 
was retained, the Renaissance merely modifyin; 
detail, as where John Thorpe at Kirby and Wollato: 
gave each shaft the garb of aclassiccolumn. This forn 
Sharington had already introduced, but the pair o! 
fluted columns serving as shafts to chimneys and seen 
in Buck’s 1732 view of the Abbey was soon after that 
taken down. All those that remain prove that Sharing - 
ton retained a good deal of Gothic feeling about this 
Gothic feature and gave remarkable variety and indi- 
viduality to the large company of shafts that rise so 
picturesquely from the eaves of the high pitched and 
stone slated roofs (Figs. 2 and 3). The varieties with 
twists and spirals (Fig. 8) are akin to those which it 
was not unusual in his time to compose of brick, 
especially in the Eastern Counties, although a few 
miles north of Bristol they were produced at Thorn- 
bury Castle when Sharington was young. More 
Gothic still in feeling are those shaped as a round 
column with flanking shafts or as a square one with 
projecting and buttressed angles (Fig. 8). Although 
some credit for their production may well be given 
to an expert and intelligent master mason, the 
directing intellect and dominating taste surely belonz 
to Sharington himself, and proclaim him open, 
indeed, to new influences, yet sensitive to tradition 
and environment. 

Hence the harmony between what he did anew 
and what he kept of the oid that puzzled Charles 
Talbot’s visitor; and even when more classic in 
manner, Sharington’s touches have been mistaken 
for Gothic survivals by those who professed archi- 
tectural knowledge. The nuns, under guidance of 
someone with engineering skill, had supplied their 
house with water by gravitation. To the east the 
ground rapidly rises, and on Borden Hill is a 
spring from which water is brought to the abbey 
through pipes that, on reaching the Avon river, dip 
under its bed near the ancient bridge (Fig. 13). 
A little building encloses and covers the spring, and 
the members of the British Archzological Associa- 
tion, when they visited it in 1880, gave it a fourteenth 
century origin. Mr. Talbot was not present, but 
afterwards wrote a letter pointing out that any 
features that this conduit house still possessed 
were Sharingtonian and had their exact counter- 
parts in his acknowledged work at the abbey. More 
recently Mr. Clark-Maxwell has gone further and has 
shown, by photograph and descriptign, in the 1913-14 
volume of the Wilts Archzological Magazine, that 
the Lacock conduit house has a rather larger and 
more elaborate brother at Sudeley. We still find at 
Lacock Abbey, despite later alterations, certain well 
marked features and details showing a good 
understanding and reserved adaptation of Italian 
originals, Among them Mr. Clark-Maxwell especi- 
ally points out— 

Square headed. doorways with sunk chamfers in the 

jambs, a peculiar variety of stop chamfer, and a 

— entablature supported by consoles at either 

side. 

They occur in the stable building illustrated last 
week, and again on the top storey of the octagonal 
tower (Fig. 6B), giving ingress from the south roof 
walk. Such consoles were especially favoured by 
Sharington. He used them as kneelers to his 
gables and as supports to his window sills both 
indoors and out. He also used the same console in 
the heads of the upper -lights of the. windows, thus 
using a classic motif to obtain. an effect akin to 
the Late Gothic cusp. In this, however, he was 
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t original, for Lord Marney had reached the 
- me effect at Layer Marney a score of years earlier, 
ing dolphin scrolls for the purpose. Sharington’s 
ndows have been sadly mutilated, the best pre- 
rved being a four-light window in the gallery 
. -cupying part of the nun’s frater. A more ornate 
ample, with carved ornament and Sharington’s 
itials, occurred in a room looking into the cloister 
.ourt and formed out of part of the dorter. It was 
‘\utilated in turning the window into a double 
sish, but enough fragments survived to enable 
Mfr. Brakspear to reconstruct it on paper. 

Now, the interesting point is that Mr. Clark- 
Maxwell finds these and other details repeated in 
other places where the direct action of Sharington 
can be proved or reasonably conjectured. The 
Sudeley conduit house is one of them. It was to 
Sudeley that Thomas Seymour, the High Admiral, 
took his bride, the Dowager Queen, in 1547. It was 
there that she died the following year, and it was 
one of Seymour’s chief country seats when he and 
Sharington were arrested in 1549. One of the 
latter’s excuses, when under examination, for his 
irregularities at the Bristol Mint was that he had 
laid out for the Admiral ‘in building etc” £5,100, 
of which £2,800 was still owed to him. Of this 
sum {1,100 was for buildings at Sudeley and 
£1,500 for buildings at Bromham. Had all this 
survived, we should have known much more than 
ever we can do now of Sharington’s claims as a 
father of classic architecture in England. At Sudeley 
only the conduit house remains, at Bromham—which 
is near Lacock—nothing at all. That Sharing- 
ton, after his rehabilitation in 1550, should attach 
himself to the rising star, Dudley, Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, is what we should expect; and a 
letter survives at Longleat that clearly shows this 
to have been the case, for it speaks of a chimneypiece 
on its way from Lacock to Dudley and of the 
craftsman who has long had it in hand and who is 
likewise about to go to Dudley Castle, which the 
Duke of Northumberland was then enlarging. This 
indication led to a visit to Dudley Castle from 
Mr. Brakspear and Mr. Clark-Maxwell in 1912, and 
the latter tells us that— 

an examination of the existing remains of the domestic 

buildings makes it practically certain that Sharington 

must have remodelled, or built anew, the whole of the 
range northward from the chapel and great chamber 
adjoining. 
He adds that the building is a ruin composed of 
crumbling sandstone and therefore detail has almost 
entirely perished. But careful inspection reveals 
remains of the consoles ‘“‘ which are perhaps the 
most characteristic of all the features which I have 
called Sharingtonian.” He also found that at either 
end of a loggia or colonnade connecting “ the two 
wings of Northumberland’s great hall on the first 
floor level’ were doorways which, despite decay, 
showed much resemblance to work at Lacock, and 
he notes at the point where loggia joins wall that— 
the way in which the attached column is combined with 
the stonework of the adjoining window is strongly remi- 
niscent of Sharington’s treatment of a similar column 

(the only one remaining) in the Courtyard at Lacock. 
That feature (Fig. 10) consists of an engaged Ionic 
piliar combined with a window at its side and 
having above it a blocked-up doorway, so that it 
served as one of the supports of a passage from this 
point to a building set against the north wall of the 
frater, but pulled down in 1828. This column, if 
contemporary with Sharington’s work at Dudley, 
will have been part of the latest of his Lacock altera- 
tions, for the Longleat letter is dated June 25th, 1553, 
and a fortnight later he lay dead. 

The letter not only points to his control of 
Northumberland’s building operations, but shows 
him-as the adviser and aider of other innovators in 


the architectural field. It is dated June 25th, 1553, 


is addressed to Sir John Thynne, and tells him : 


Understanding how gladly you would that Chapman 
should work for you, as I am no less willing, so must 
I advise you of his going to Dudley, to be sent thither 
by my Lord of Northumberland his Grace’s command- 
ment to do things there of like effect, and yet not 
here hence departed; he hath sent all his working 
tools before with such wains as be gone thither with 
the chimney that so long he hath been working at. 





9.—THE SOUTH-EAST CORNER OF THE CLOISTER GARTH. 








10.—THE SOUTH-EAST CORNER OF THE STABLE COURT. 
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Sharington promises the loan of Chapman when the duke he sends “ herewith a measure and a patron.” Such would be 
has done with him. The context shows that Thynne wants him _ taken from the plinths on which the Lacock beasts sit as gable 
to carve heraldic beasts for Longleat. Sharington suggests finials or along the balustrade surmounting the octagonal 
that meanwhile the “ pedestals ” can be made ready, for which tower at the south-east corner (Fig. 12). 

This tower, as being the 
one complete and representa- 
tive item that remains to us of 
the last and more classically 
influenced period of Sharing- 
ton’s architectural output, is 
of singular interest in every 
part. Its external proportions 
are most happy, and the 
solid and reticently fenestrated 
Jower floors contrast well with 
the lightness of the top storey, 
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with its continuous line of 

\ square - headed windows, its 
frieze, with carved heads of 
beasts, and the complete beasts 0 
that sit on the balustrade s' 
plinths. All this work is Re- le 
naissance, but so suffused with V 
traditional English as to marry c 
quite well with the older fea- c 
tures with which it associates. t 


Inside, we have a rather dark 
bottom room with wall recesses ‘ 
as if for lockers, and a stone 
vaulted roof with simple _half- 
circle ribbing. The middle 
floor is lighter and shows more 
detail, but the iron-plated inner 
door seems to designate its use 
as a storehouse for treasures 
and documents. Alternating 
with doors and windows, three 
of its eight sides have cupboard 
recesses over which are stone 
shelves supported by the usual 
form of console, but each 
one with ornament of different 
design. Of the stone vault 
Mr. Charles Talbot tells us in 
the 1905 volume of the British 
Archeological Journal that— 
It is most interesting, being a 
Renaissance version of fan 
vaulting, intended to depend 
for its effect on colour, but left 
unfinished and never painted 
at all. In the carving of the 
vaulting the scorpion badge of 
Sharington occurs several 
times, and the unicorn badge 
of Faringdon (the wife’s family) 
once, 
The top floor is only reached by 
emerging from a doorway in the 
south gable on to the roof walk 
that runs along the original 
north wall of the abbey church 
(Fig. 4), and then entering by 
the quite Sharingtonian door- 
way already mentioned 
Copyright 12,—SHARINGTON’S TOWER. “COUNTRY LIFE.” (Fig. 68). The room is an 
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outlook and its thin walls give it a spaciousness which the 
strong-room below lacks. From it a winding stair in a turret 
leads to its roof (Fig. 6a), from which the view over the rich 
valley, the picturesque stone-roofed village and the distant tree- 
clad hills yields an ideal English landscape, somewhat more 
occupied and developed by building, planting and cultivation 
than in the days when Ela founded her home for canonesses, 
and yet, essentially persistent, calm and peaceful, bearing no 
sign of past tumults or insistent modernity. 

But we must leave this deliciously qualified nature to 
examine the pure work of a fine artificer. Chapman no doubt 
it was who was master mason and principal carver of the tower 
building and author not only of its “ beasts” but also of its 
two priceless tables, occurring in the centres of the middle and 
top rooms. The one in the middle room (Fig. 5A) was certainly 
made for Sharington, for, like the vault above it, it has the 
scorpion badge, and also the cyphers of Sharington and of his 
wife. "These occur on the four-plinthed base on which sit four 
satyrs carrying on their heads baskets of fruit and, together 
with the central pillar against which they lean, supporting the 
octagonal table top. All trace of Gothic tradition is eliminated, 
and the Flemish influence has not begun to show itself. Both 
it and its still more elaborate fellow in the room above (Fig. 5B) 
ire of the Italian Renaissance, the spirit of which had been fully 
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reached by Sharington before he died and by his man Chapman 
to the extent of producing such details as chimneypieces, tables 
and doorways, although they might have failed to produce a 
complete classic building. But that this was the aim of such 
men when the year 1550 was reached we know by the glimpse 
we get at the career of John Shute, who, in the dedication of 
the “ First and Chief Groundes of Architecture,” which he 
published in 1563, tells us: 
Being feruant unto the Right honorable Duke of Northumberland. 
1550. It pleafed his grace for my forther Knowledg to maitaine 
me in Italie ther to céfer wh the doignes of ye fkilful maifters 
in architectur, & alfo to view fuch auciét Monumentes hereof 
as are yet extant. Wherupon at my retourne, prefenting his 
grace with the fruites of my trauailes, it pleafed the same to fhewe 
them unto that noble King Edward the VI. 
Northumberland paid Shute’s expenses, but it may well have 
been Sharington who suggested this course to him as the best 
means of training an Englishman in the architecture of Ancient 
Rome and Renaissance Italy with sufficient thoroughness to 
ensure that the large measure of building which, in 1550, the 
duke was planning should be fully in the new manner. Before 
Shute could make use of his experience and drawings North- 
umberland and Sharington were dead, and when Shute printed 
his materials in 1563 English taste was veering from Italy to 
Flanders. H. Avray TIPPING. 





THE BATTLE OF THE SERVICES 


T was fitting that, in what will probably be the last appearance 
of Davies and Kershaw in this match, the Royal Navy should 
beat the Army—for the fourth successive time and for the 
tenth time in the seventeen games played. This extraordinary 
pair of half-backs, had, as usual, a big share in the Navy’s 

success, Up to half-time neither player found his true form: 
Kershaw’s passes were erratic, and often went astray ; Davies’ 
efforts to make openings were ill timed, and he was several times 
collared with the ball. The play of the halves reacted on the 
other backs who all fumbled and gave wild, impossible passes in 
turn. The two centres were the worst offenders, Burnett being 
particularly bad. 

The second half of the game was a remarkable contrast to the 
first. The Navy now had the wind behind them, but, as a set-off 
to this advantage, they only had fourteen men, for Gilbert had 
to retire with a broken thumb, and Orr-Ewing was taken out of the 
scrummage to fill his place. It oftens happens in football that 


the knowledge of being at a disadvantage will spur a team to 
greater efforts, and this occurred last Saturday. Davies and 
Kershaw showed much of their accustomed brilliance—though 
neither was ever at his very best—and their colleagues became 
inspired by their example. Burnett, who had been a failure up 
to this point, now played splendidly, and quite made amends 
for the past, Evans dropped fewer passes; Richmond and 
Mackenzie on their respective wings, ran with great determination, 
and tackled finely. Orr-Ewing, though obviously out of place, 
did not let his side down. The whole of the Navy back play 
became less scrappy ; they soon drew level, then ahead, and never 
lost their lead. 

As for the Army backs, they made a gallant struggle, but got 
fewer chances through the inability of their forwards to secure the 
ball. The halves were outplayed by their redoubtable opponents, 
although each did many clever things. On paper, the Army 
three-quarters, including three International players, were much 
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stronger than their adversaries, but, as it turned out, Millar on 
the right wing alone made good. Major Scobie was slow; Day 
seemed oppressed by the cares of captaincy, and King, of the 
many initials, was apparently obsessed with a desire to drop goals 
—his play suffered in consequence. 

Nothing has been said of the forwards as yet. The Navy 
were expected to win here, in spite of their recent rude shaking 
up by the Royal Air Force, and win they did in no uncertain style. 
All through the first half of the game they were securing the ball 
in nine scrummages out of ten, although in loose rushes the Army 
were more effective. But, after the change, with only seven men 
against the Army eight, few expected to see them continue to hold 
their supremacy. Nevertheless they did, and played even better 
than before, and it was only towards the end that they showed 
any signs of feeling the strain. The Plymouth trio, Gardner, 
J_uddington and Eyres, were as forceful and clever in the loose 
as ever, but they were backed up splendidly by Orr-Ewing (in the 
first half) and O’Conor. 

The Army forwards were disappointing frankly. Serg.-Major 
Giles was the best of them, and Young and Hinde worked hard, 
but ave # should have done much better, for they were quite equal 
to the Navy in physique. Before he retired, Gilbert played a 
very plucky game, and his kicking was very accurate. As he 
was playing against the wind, he, naturally, had not the length of 
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his opposite number. Middleton kicked well throughout the ma: :h, 
but he missed his man rather badly on more than one occa 


n, 
and failed to grasp one or two good opportunities of opening a 
passing movement instead of kicking. 

The play of the Navy right wing deserves a paragrap!: to 


itself. Burnett and Mackenzie had some moments of greatne 
the second half. Burnett’s try was one of the best of the season 
his final swerve, which beat Middleton quite easily, was a beau 
it reminded one of Ronald Poulton and Raphael at their best. As 
for Mackenzie, I have always thought that he had the mak‘ngs 
of a really great wing; he was full of promise in his school c :ys 
then continued his football education in a fine school—Keyha 
and he has played well and consistently all through the pre: ent 
season. Next year he may come into his own and gain his 
international cap. 

As has been indicated, the standard of play was not high 
for a match of this class, but it was a fine struggle, well fouzht 
out, and, in spite of mistakes on both sides, there was never a 
dull moment. The conditions were all that could be desired. 
The King brought royal weather with him; there was a great 
and enthusiastic crowd ; the spring was in the air. Many of 
us look forward to this occasion as one of the best matches 
of the year; not even the youngest, the most blasé of us was 
disappointed. LEONARD R. TosswiILt. 


— 





THE FURNITURE CASE 


HE unfortunate cloud which has been hanging for so 

many weeks over all connected with old furniture is 

now happily dispelled. It is probably not too much 

to say that everybody who had old furniture in their 

home began to view it uneasily. Even the great major- 
ity of people who have old furniture because they like it, not 
because it is worth so and so, began to look’askance at familiar 
friends. Such a veneration for things because they are old 
is, to be sure, very wicked zsthetically, but it is none the less a 
human trait. We can make a kingdom for ourselves in a cane- 
bottomed chair, and from the opened case of a grandfather 
clock come forth generations dead and gone, taking shape before 
our eyes—that is, if we feel assured that our veteran is not an 
impostor. When one of the leading dealers in London was 
accused of a villainous forgery a wave of doubt swept over the 
country. 

Did honour and straight dealing count for nothing with 
furniture dealers? Good people in their parlours stood sadly 
before some cherished old piece and murmured : “‘ Et tu Brute?” 
But the judgment delivered by the Public Referee was a most 
sweeping vindication of the honour of the defendants. The good 
faith of Messrs. Dighton could not have been more completely 
proved. The prevailing taste for old furniture, to the exclusion 
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of all other, must inevitably result in a great mass of work 
being executed in old styles. English cabinet-making, more- 
over, has reached so high a level of craftsmanship that the 
difference between old and new work is often very difficult of 
detection. It is not for lack of designers that modern furniture 
is little known; it is for lack of intelligent demand. The 
majority of those who buy furniture in old styles do so in order 
to be in the fashion, not for any reasonable preference for it. 
It is an unhealthy condition of things and one which the true 
dealer in antique furniture deplores as much as the modern 
designer ; for the best antique furniture will always command 
high prices, however the fashions change. Moreover, if the 
highly trained craftsmen were allowed to work on original, 
instead of copied, designs, dealers would be freed from the 
suspicion of selling reproductions as genuine pieces. 

This suspicion is felt so keenly by dealers that there exists 
a powerful organisation to dispel it—the Antique Dealers’ 
Association, similar to the legal societies to which barristers 
and solicitors can only belong if of assured probity. The 
Antique Dealers’ Association comprises all the best and most 
reliable dealers, and any dishonourable action involves dismissal 
—the censure of the masters of the trade. It fulfils the public- 
protecting functions of the old guilds. Cc. i. 
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A PAIR OF TORCHERES FROM EDGCOTE PARK AND THE OAK* BUFFET, FORMERLY THE PROPERTY OF MR. PERCY MACQUOID, THREE OF 
THE PIECES QUESTIONED DURING THE TRIAL. 
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A CHIP OF THE OLD SCOTTISH BLOCK 


zy T has been a comfort and a refreshment to meet with a 
hero of the working classes whose distinction has nothing 
to do with what is called “ rising in the world ” or amassing 
money. Some would say that the most surprising thing 
of all is that such a phenomenon should be discovered in 
¢-otland, where frugality is the most honoured of virtues and 
tie bawbee is as carefully guarded as if it were a jewel from 
tie tomb of Pharaoh. Far be it from the present writer to make 
any such suggestion. There is no country in which self- 
improvement for its own sake is more valued than it is in the 
northern part of this island. Charles Macintosh of Inver was 
as poor as any contemporary agricultural labourer in England. 
}iis wage as “‘ Postie” was at first twelve, then fourteen shillings 
a week, for delivering letters on a round of twenty miles. During 
a great part of his life his earnings averaged something less 
than £35 a year. When he retired he received a pension of ten 
shillings a week, “‘ which was practically all he had to live on 
during the next thirty years.” Now, according to the opinion of 
most of our agricultural prophets, that would have meant, in 
the nineteenth century and part of the twentieth century (for 
he died only last year), utter starvation. On the bare facts he 
would have been held up as a terrible example of rural conditions 
—a man who lived like some farm animal, dragging his plough 
or his load from daylight to dark, and then, out of sheer tiredness, 
falling asleep, and so from day to day and year to year. It has 
been a great pleasure to the present writer to discover that in 
this case the recital of a few bare facts would have led to an 
impression utterly false. Charles Macintosh was not under 
any delusion as to the money-god so much worshipped in 
Britain. Lady Dorothea Ruggles-Brise, the eldest daughter 
of the late Duke of Atholl, in the course of some reminiscences, 
says : 


pee aE 


Once only have I offended him. He told me: ‘I have an old 
torn book upstairs ; it is no use to anyone; you may have it if you 
like.” He brought down an old MS. book of jigs, dated 1733. ‘‘ This 
is a curiosity,” I said, “‘ I would rather not rob you. Will you let me 
buy it?’ ‘In that case,” answered the old_man, “ I will put it in the 
fire,” suiting the action to the words. I pulled the little book out of 
the flames just in time, and it is still in my possession. It has no musical 
connection with Dunkeld, but appears to be a collection of pipe jigs 
of the border country. 

That was altogether in keeping with the character of the man. 
It was difficult for Lady Dorothea to find anything to give 
him in return for this priceless collection of pipe jigs. He 
always said that he ‘“‘ wanted neither litter nor new fangles,” 
but he was delighted to receive first editions of ‘‘ MacIntoshes 
and Gows,” for he was proud of his ancestry, especially of 
the Macdonalds who fell in the Massacre of Glencoe, and of 
Neil Gow, his musical prototype. He is buried, as is Gow, in 
the churchyard at Little Dunkeld, known to some only by 
the folk rhyme about it : 
O what a parish, what a terrible parish ; 
O, what a parish is Little Dunkel’ ! 
They have hangit the meenister, drooned the precentor, 
Dung doun the steeple, and drucken the bell. 


His uncle formed, with Neil Gow, a most interesting link 
with the past. In 1876 a new City Hall was erected in Dunkeld, 
and in the following year a bazaar was held for the purpose 
of raising funds to complete the cost. At this function Charles 
Macintosh was present with his brother James and their string 
band; their Uncle James took a place in the band for this 
occasion, The Dowager Duchess of Atholl was present and 
heard them play, and said to the Marquess of Tullibardine, 
her grandson, now the eighth Duke of Atholl, who was staying 
with her at St. Adamnan’s Cottage : 

‘‘ What a pity you did not shake hands with old James McIntosh, 

for he was taught the violin when a boy by Neil Gow, and Neil Gow 
played before Prince Charlie, when the Prince was entertained by a 
aad Marquis of Tullibardine, so that would have been a link with 
the ’45. 
The reference calls up Browning’s well known line: “ Burns» 
Shelley were with us,—they watch from their graves!”’ Burns; 
in one of his tours, got up as far as Dunkeld, where he was 
the guest of Dr. Stewart, and at breakfast Neil Gow joined them. 
The description of the meeting given by Burns in his notes is 
a fine example of the vigour and clearness of his chance 
portraits : 

Friday—Breakfast with Dr. Stewart. Neil Gow plays; a short, 
stout-built honest Highland figure, with his greyish hair shed on his 
honest social brow; an interesting face, marking strong sense, kind 
open-heartedness, mixed with unmistrusting simplicity. 

Neil Gow was then in his sixtieth year and Burns a young 
man of twenty-seven. 

The association of the district with the ’Forty-five lends 
it an air of romance. The word “ Atholl” is as closely 


associated with the Jacobite cause as ‘“‘ Atholl brose” is with 
honey, and it may need explaining to English readers that to 
make Atholl brose you half fill your glass with honey and fill 
it up with whisky. Had Dr. Johnson known the recipe, he would 
have called it a drink for heroes. The streams, hills and dales 
of the country round Inver are redolent of the romantic figures 
of the ’Forty-five. ‘‘Cam ye by Atholl? Lad with the philabeg.” 
“Doon by the Tummel and banks of the Garry?” What 
scenes and what a landscape the very words produce ! 

Charles Macintosh was the third of his name and was 
precentor in the old parish church at Inver, and he was an 
unusually capable precentor ; in fact, he did not fall short of 
being a musical genius. Speaking of the music he composed, 
Mr. Herbert Wiseman says of No. g (“The Auld Boat o’ 
Logierait ”’), “ this is in the true Strathspey style—very much 
of the same type as ‘ Tullochgorum.’”” Of No. 10 (A Reel) 
he says: “‘ Here again we have the genuine lilt which can only 
be got by one who has it really in his blood. No mere trained 
composer could ever hope to capture it to anything like the 
same extent. Macintosh is simply giving vent to his feelings 
in his own natural way.” A genius for music was only one side 
of his development. He was a scientific and very accomplished 
botanist. He took great interest in trees, and this may have 
been due in some measure to the fact that the Atholl family 
have devoted so much time and attention to sylviculture in the 
district around Birnam and Dunkeld. Charles Macintosh knew 
all the great and remarkable trees in the park immediately around 
Little Dunkeld Parish Church. As a botanist he had an extra- 
ordinary knowledge of fungi. He was no inconsiderable geolo- 
gist and a good ornithologist. One of his most interesting hobbies 
was that of collecting objects that had been used to be the equip- 
ment of a cottage kitchen fire in olden times. He did, indeed, 
for the Highlands what Miss Jekyll has done for Surrey, 
collecting— 

é 36 Crusies, candle-moulds, old knives and forks, spinning-wheels, 
articles used by the hand-loom weavers, and ancient locks and bolts ; 
also obsolete agricultural implements, old flint-locks, smuggling 
utensils, etc. 

He did not gather these things as a mere collector, but 
as one who loved to rebuild the past and to understand 
exactly how life had changed. He had plenty of material with 
which to begin in Inver, where his forefathers had lived. In 
an illustration from a photograph by Miss Jessie Cameron, 
Charles Macintosh is shown at “ Grannie’s Cottage,” Inver. 
The cottage is in ruins, but the white walls and thatched 
roofing give a good idea of the dwellings in which the hardy sons 
of Caledonia used to be reared. 

Mr. Henry Coates, who has done his work splendidly, 
is at his very best when contrasting the past Scottish peasant 
with the present, or, rather, the eighteenth century with the 
nineteenth. In the twentieth some of the old charm may remain, 
but a great deal has been lost. Little places such as Inver have 
ceased to possess the simple primitive dwellings and surround- 
ings. ‘The week-ender and the town holiday-maker have found 
them out, with the usual results. They have been the means 
of introducing many new contrivances and conveniences into 
the cottages, but it is more than doubtful whether they have 
added a scrap to the happiness of the residents, or even to their 
health. If the Macintosh family may be regarded as typical 
of their inhabitants, that part of the Highlands where they dwelt 
must be ranked as one of the healthiest places in the world. 


* A Perthshire Naturalist: Charles Macintosh of Inver, 
by Henry Coates, F.S.A. Scot. (Fisher Unwin.) 





SOME BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


S to which is the outstanding book of any particular week or 
other measure of publishing activity, there would, probably, 
whatever books might have appeared, always be a diversity of 
opinion among readers, Sorting my own hand this week, I am 
inclined to put Mr. A. G. Gardner’s long-promised Life of Sir 

William Harcourt (Constable, 45s.) first as my most important card; 
but in another suit I find myself holding The Path to Peace (Hutchinson, 18s.), 
by the author of that much discussed book ‘‘ The Pomp of Power,” as well 
as Seven Ages (Mills and Boon, 5s.), by “‘ The Gentleman with a Duster.’’ 
Then, in quite a different suit, there is that delightful book, A Perthshire 
Naturalist: Charles Macintosh of Inver (Fisher Unwin, 18s.), by Henry 
Coates—noted elsewhere at length, as it deserves; A Naturalist’s Holiday 
by the Sea (Routledge, 7s. 6d.), by Mr. A. de C. Sowerby, a pleasant, well 
illustrated guide to the biology of the sea shore, calculated to appeal to the 
lay reader; and last, but by no means least, the first fine volume of the 
four of A Natural History of Ducks (Longmans, £10 tos. per vol.), by Mr. 
John C. Phillips of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard College. 
It deals with the ducks of the world on a scale somewhat like that of Mr. 
Beebe’s: great ‘‘ Monograph of the Pheasant.” Sir Jagadis Chunder Bore’s 
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Physiology of the Ascent of Sap (Longmans, 16s.) is of a wider interest than 
might appear, since investigation of the simpler life of plants may, as the 
learned author says, “‘ be expected to lead to the solution of many intricate 
problems in animal life.” In Visual Illusions (Constable, 15s.), Mr. M. 
Luckiesh has an intriguing exposition to make on the text that ‘ Seeing 
is deceiving.” 

Mme. Duclaux’s little book of poems, Images and Reflections (Fisher 
Unwin, 5s.), will probably be the first choice of many people. 

In another suit—would it be hearts or diamonds ?—-I put first, I think, 
Mr. H. G. Wells’ new novel, Men Like Gods (Cassell, 7s. 6d.), but only because 
a queen is as good as a king when you hold both; so I can bracket with it 
Miss Gertrude Atherton’s Black Oxen (Murray, 7s. 6d.). She has taken 
her title from Mr. Yeats’ ‘‘ The years like great black oxen tread the world,” 
and her story turns on the years of her heroine’s age. Other novels, 
all published at the usual price, include, from Mr. Jonathan Cape, 
Piccadilly, by Kathleen Coyle; I think—I may be wrong—that this is a 
first novel, it certainly is very much above the average in style—I have not 
vet turned so many of its pages as to be able to judge of its argument ; The 
Re-incarnation of Lupus Andronicus, by Adolphe Orna; The Captain More, 
by John Brandare; and Dedication, by Henrietta Leslie: from Messrs. 
Methuen, Pagan Corner, a country story well worth reading, by C. M. A. 
Peake: from Messrs. Hutchinson, The Beauty of Martha, by Nellie McClung, 
and Mr. de Vere Stacpoole’s new novel, Vanderdecken: from Messrs. Duck- 
worth, The Primrose Path, by Mr. Arthur Mills, and The Road (which, perhaps, 
should have been mentioned first), by Lady Dorothy Mills: from Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall, a book with the lovely title Grass of Parnassus, by Mary 
Fulton: and from Mr. John Lane, Joppert and Son, by C. H. Le Bosquet, 
and Original Companions, by Isobel Wylie Hutchinson. In Messrs. Longmans’ 
good little pocket library comes a reprint of Sir Rider Haggard’s fine story, 
Maiwa’s Revenge (3s. 6d. and §s.). 

Mr. Cape has published a considerable number of new books since the 
end of the bookbinders’ strike renewed activity, and from him come Post 
Mortem (7s. 6d.), a book of clever, vivid essays on the diseases and deaths 
of certain historical personages, and on death in general and our attitude 
to it; At Half Past Eight (7s. 6d.), some more of Mr. James Agate’s always 
interesting and often illuminating reflections on plays and players; and 
The Minoans (4s. 6d.), by Mr. George Glasgow, a guide to the study of the 
ancient civilisation which had its expression in Crete. 

An Outlaw’s Diary (Phillip Allan, 12s. 6d.) is by the well known Hungarian 
writer Miss Cécile Tormay—the record of defeat, revolution, Communism, 
as they affected a sensitive and passionately patriotic woman, and well worth 
reading. Macrobius (6s. 6d.), by Mr. Thomas Whittaker, is published 
by the Cambridge University Press. Women Writers of the Twenticth 
Century (Cambridge University Press, ros. 6d.) is by Miss Marjory A. Bald. 
In Polly Peachum (Stanley Paul, 2s. 6d.) Mr. Charles E. Pearce gives a readable 
account of the history of Gay’s masterpiece and its sequel. 

Sir Thomas Hudson Middleton’s Food Production in the War has appeared 
this week ; it is one of the volumes of the British Series of the ‘‘ Econoinic 
and Social History of the World War,” and is published at the Clarendon 
Press on behalf of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
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Gebhart is little known in England, and Professor Hulme’s translati: 
of his L’Italie Mystique (Mystics and Heretics in Italy, by Emile Gebhart 
Translated by Professor E. Maslin Hulme, and published by Allen and Unwi 
(price 12s. 6d.), done with great sympathy and pure English, deserv: 
immediate perusal, not only by students, but by all who believe that t! 


Middle Ages have still something to teach the twentieth century. Gebhar., 


who died in 1908, though occupying a chair of literature at the Sorbonn 
was at heart a poet whom Italy always attracted. In this book he trac: 
the history of the Conscience in medieval Italy, from the days of Arnold < 
Brescia, Abelard’s “‘ squire,” and Joachim of Flora, to the immortal Franci 
himself and the amazing Frederick II. Without these the Renaissan: 
would never have been possible. They released men’s consciences fro 
the terror of God and the chains of the Church, while Francis taught th 
supremacy of Love. At length Dante could make the execrated Manfre 
sum up the change with the words: “ The malediction of priests canno 
damn us, or prevent us from finding eternal love, as long as a singl 
flower of hope blooms in our heart.” 

Only 550 copies of European Hand Firearms of the XVI, XVII, ani 
XVIII Centuries (Martin Hopkinson, £4 4s.) have been issued. It is by 
Mr. Herbert J. Jackson. It contains, also, a treatise on Scottish han: 
firearms by Mr. Charles E. Whitelaw, and is fully illustrated. The Theor 
of Chances (Lawley, 1s.) is by Mr. J. McGowan. 

A reprint which I must greet with mingled pleasure and regret i 
Mrs. Beeton’s Household Management (Ward, Lock, 12s. 6d.). It is ai 
entirely new edition: the recipes are revised, the title-page has been reset, 
the chauffeur appears among the servants whose duties are prescribed, and 
electric cookers are not only described but illustrated; in a word, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Beeton ” to the housewife of to-day will now be everything that she was 
to her grandmother fifty years ago—the most complete, the most useful o{ 
household guides. We who smiled a little ruefully at her more than pre-war 
lavishness with eggs and cream need smile no more: Mrs. Beeton is up to 
date. She wears no longer, as I have always seen her in my mind’s eye, 
a funny tight-bodiced frock with buttons down the front and a bustle at the 
back, and an expression which tells plainly that to her good housekeeping 
is a necessary part of a woman’s religion. I feel a pang for the old black 
illustrations of “the anchovy” and ‘the parsnip” and the “ roast 
but the new ones are better, clearer and more attractive 
to the modern eye. Let me, instead, be glad tliat this most beneficent 
British masterpiece has embarked on another fifty years of usefulness, 

A little book which appeared some time ago, but which I seem somehow 
to have missed, is Reveries in a Village Church, by Joseph Pearce, M.S.A. 
The wonderful union between Art and Faith expressed in our best churches, 
which, as a student of ecclesiastical architecture, he is the better able to 
appreciate, has moved the author deeply, and he has succeeded in infusing 
much of what he has felt into his writing. The sketches of the village church 
—he does not give its name—also by Mr. Pearce, are excellent, and the printer 
has done them the fullest justice. 

The National Review (3s.) and the World’s Work (1s.) have come to hand 
within the last day or two, and that very useful annual The Year's Art 
for 1923 (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.). S: 





THE BOX HILL FUND 


MONG the amounts to be recorded this week is a 

total of £28 1s. 6d. collected in Leatherhead for the 

Box Hill Fund by Mrs. Jessie Tremayne, who promises 

to continue collecting and will send any additional 

amounts later on. Another anonymous donor sub- 

scribes the cost of an acre at Box Hill in memory of Jane 
Austen. 

Our readers will not forget that on Saturday and Monday, 
March 17th and roth, a dramatic performance will be given 
at the Guildhall School of Music, John Carpenter Street, 
Blackfriars, instead of in April as previously announced. Mr. 
H. Ernest Maunder will present “The Truth about Blayds,” 
a comedy in three acts by Mr. A. A. Milne, preceded by “A 
War Committee,” a farce in one act by Mr. E. Knoblock. ‘There 
is a capital list of artists, and all profits for the sale of tickets 
will be devoted to the Country Lire Fund for the preservation 
of Box Hill, the prices of admission, including tax, being : 
orchestra stalls, 5s. gd.; area stalls, 3s. 6d., 2s. 4d.; chairs, 
1s. 3d.; balcony, 2s. 4d., 1s. 3d.: all seats numbered and 
reserved. It provides an easy way of producing two pleasures : 
one, that of being a spectator of some good acting, and the 
other, the pleasure of contributing to the price of that beautiful 
bit of land for the landless—Box Hill. The entertainment is 
being got up by the dramatic society of the Phenix Assurance 
Company, and we are sure that, for the sake of the play as well 
as for that of our Box Hill’Fund, as many of our readers as find 
it possible will make it their business to attend. 


THE QUEEN OF THE SURREY HILLS. 
Box Hill, now the Nation’s treasure, 
A fair, sweet spot of fresh uplands : 
Noble gift, a lasting pleasure 
For ever free from builders’ hands. 
L. EVERARD TAYLOR. 


Subscriptions already acknowledged (including 
‘“‘Brockham’s Acre, £28,’’ previously acknow- 
ledged as promised, now received) .- £5,053 6 6 

Mrs. Jessie Tremayne—First list : 

Mrs. C. F. Leach 
Mrs. G. Weekley 
Mrs. C. S. Gordon-Clark 
Mr. Henry A. White 
Mr. W. Bartholomew 
Mts. Bartholomew 
Mr. J. Keeling 

Rev. H. E. Jameson 
Mr. F. H. Walker .. 
Mr. A. D. Finké 

Mr. N. Hardy 

Mr. H. W. Gibson 
Mr. James .. Se 
Mr. E. R. Godson .. 
Mr. H. G. Rivington 
Mrs. Douglas 

“The Reeves Family ” 
Mr. A. T. Maw 

Mr. P. A. Watney .. 
Mrs. Tremayne . 
Mr. J. T. Harries .. 
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Mrs. Day .. 10 

Mr. R. Hyatt 5 

Mrs. Knights 2 
£28 1 6 
Anonymous... “3 ns <e os Ea 28 0 Oo 
Mr. Joseph Hall ce af =e a am 10 0 Oo 
Mr. Owen C. Bevan a ae ie ea 2 0 

The Members of the Essex Field Club, per Mr. 
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gp "HERE is no group of hardy 
trees and shrubs that will give 
greater distinction to a garden 
than a collection of magnolias. 
If the garden be a roomy one, 
eve * species available may be grown; 
for chere is only one, M. acuminata, 
whic is inconspicuous in its blossom, 
and even that makes a handsome tree 
in fc 'iage and habit. For small gardens 
or restricted areas the more shrubby 
kind; can be selected, and of those 
already well established in cultivation 
the chief would be parviflora, Watsoni, 
stellata, glauca, obovata, Thompsoniana 
and, above all, the hybrid Soulangeana 
group, including superba, spectabilis and 
Lennei. This last group, which comprises 
forms with flowers varying from almost 
pure white to deep rose-purple, may, 
after many years, become small but 
genuine trees. The species which are 
strictly trees are the acuminata already 
mentioned, hypoleuca, Campbellii, con- 
spicua, Delavayi, tripetala, Fraseri, 
macrophylla and the evergreen grandi- 
flora. 

The flowering season of the magnolias 
as a whole covers at least seven months 
of the year; that is from March—when 
stellata and conspicua, followed closely 
by Kobus, open their blossoms, to September—when glauca and 
grandiflora bring the season to a close. The great magnolia time 
is from April to June, when the splendid Soulangeana and its 
numerous progeny are in full display. After them come parviflora, 
hypoleuca, Fraseri, tripetala and Watsoni, whose flowering time 
is mainly during June and July. 

All these are more or less well known now to students of 
hardy trees and shrubs. My object at present is to draw atten- 
tion to some of the most recent additions to the genus, the majorjty 
of which have come from China. The list of them is as follows : 
Wilsonii, salicifolia, Dawsoniana, Nicholsoniana, officinalis, 
Sargentiana, conspicua var. purpurascens, conspicua var. elongata, 
and Veitchii. 

First among them I would mention. M. Wilsonii as one 
whose exceeding beauty and value as an ornamental shrub or 
small tree have been already fully manifested. Ultimately it 
attains at least 25ft. in height and is most nearly allied to M. 
parviflora. Like that species, it develops its flowers at the end 
of leafy shoots and they are cup-shaped, 3ins. to 4ins. wide, 
fragrant, white, with a central ring of bright red stamens rin. wide. 
Being pendulous, the full beauty of the flowers is only seen when 
the tree has its branches high enough for the blossoms to be 
seen from underneath. I have vivid recollections of such a plant 
in a Cornish garden, carrying perhaps one hundred or more 
flowers, all above the level of the eye and making one of the 
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ITS POFLAR-LIKE GROWTH. 
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NEW MAGNOLIAS 


By W. J. BEAN. 


WATSONII, 


THE SLENDER ELEGANCE OF THE FLOWERS COMPARES WELL WITH 
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ITS MAGNIFICENT FLOWERS OPEN IN JULY. 

most entrancing pictures I have ever seen. Probably it will 
always be seen at its’best in the south-western counties, but it is 
hardy in the London district, although it grows more slowly there. 
It flowers in May and June. From parviflora it is readily dis- 
tinguished by the velvety down beneath the leaf. It comes from 
Western China. 

Magnolia salicifolia is from Japan, a singularly elegant, 
slender tree of Lombardy poplar-like growth, 2oft. to 30ft. high. 
As the specific name implies, the leaves are narrow and willow- 
like, up to gins. long and tin. to 14ins. wide. The flowers are 
pure white, 3ins. to 4ins. wide, with six narrowly oblong petals. 
The flowers come in April on the leafless shoots of the preceding 
season, and the tree should, if possible, be planted where it has 
a background of dark evergreens to throw the blossom into 
relief. The fruits are narrowly conical, 2ins. to 3ins. long, rosy 
pink, with scarlet-coated seeds. The bark of most magnolias is 
more or less aromatic, but none perhaps so pleasantly fragrant 
as this; when bruised it gives off a scent like that of lemon- 
scented verbena. 

M. Dawsoniana is one of Wilson’s 
Western China. It has not yet flowered in this country ; 
indeed, I do not know that] its flowers are known to 
Europeans, as Wilson saw it only in fruit at the time he 
collected the seeds. He describes it as a tree 25ft. to 4oft. 
high, the fruit cylindrical, 4ins. long, with orange-scarlet seeds. 

M. Nicholsoniana is also a 
Western Chinese species and is 
a small tree up to 2oft. high or 
sometimes a shrub. Its flowers 
(not yet seen in this country) 
are cup-shaped, white, fragrant, 
3ins. to 4ins. wide. Belonging 
to the beautiful Wilsonii- 
parviflora group, it produces its 
flowers on young leafy shoots 
and will probably be an addi- 
tion, and a very attractive one, 
to the late May or June 
flowering group. 

M. officinalis is the Chinese 
representative of M. hypoleuca 
(a Japanese species), and has 
the same noble leaves, measur- 
ing from 14ins. to 2oins. in 
length by 5ins. to gins. in width, 
blue-white beneath. The flowers 
are 6ins. to 8ins. wide, white, 
fragrant and produced at the 
end of a leafy shoot in summer. 
As in hypoleuca, there is a 
conspicuous ring of red stamens 
3ins. wide in the centre. A tree 
up to 5oft. in height, this 
magnolia, introduced to the 
Coombe Wood nursery in 1900, 
was at first sent out by Messrs. 
Veitch as ‘‘ the Chinese hypo- 
leuca,’”” and no doubt still 
exists in some gardens under 


introductions from 
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that name. To those lucky enough to possess it, it may 
be commended as worthy of every care, 

M. Sargentiana is a Chinese ally of the Himalayan M. 
Campbellii, which gives so glorious a display every spring in 
the milder parts of the British Isles. It ought to be the hardier 
of the two, but my experience of it is that it is not so hardy as 
the other Chinese kinds already mentioned. Wilson found it 
50ft. to 6oft. high, occasionally taller. The flowers are not well 
known, but are probably 6ins. to 8ins. wide and rosy red or 
pink. Wilson, who discovered it in 1903, considers it will equal 
M. Campbellii in beauty. 

Two varieties of the Yulan (M. conspicua) have been 
introduced and both have flowered in England. One of them, 
distinguished as var. purpurascens, I have seen in bloom in a 
Cornish garden. The colour is singularly attractive, being a 
soft glowing pink, the petals 3ins. long and 1in. wide, with a 
central ring of rosy red stamens. The other is called var. eiongata 
and is not so pleasing, the flowers being smaller and white. 
Both these are very distinct from the old well known Yulan, 
which has been cultivated in England since 1789 and whose 
pure white blossoms usher in the magnolia season; but one has 
to remember that it is not the wild type, but a garden form 
grown for many centuries by the Chinese and either selected or 
improved by cultivation. 

M. Veitchii, the last I have to mention, was raised in 1907 
by Mr. Peter Veitch of Exeter by crossing M. conspicua with 
the pollen of Campbellii. Mr. Veitch sent me flowers in 1919 
and I was much impressed with their size and beauty. Both 
in foliage and in blossom the hybrid is notable; the leaves 
are 6ins. to 12ins. long, and half as much wide, the petals 6ins. 
long, 2ins. wide and of a soft blush pink. It evidently combines 
much of the beauty of Campbellii with the hardiness of the 
Yulan and is a very creditable product of the hybridiser’s skill. 


GARDEN NOTES 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


HE Lent hellebores are by no means so generally cultivated 

as their undoubted merit deserves, for at their time of blooming, 

from the end of February to nearly through March, they 

are the most important of the flowering plants of their season, 

both for size and general aspect. They are well suited to 

some place where wood and garden meet, and are also good 
at shrubbery edges, for they hold their foliage all the summer and are 
never unsightly. One would like to plant a whole garden of them 
in the nearer part of some wood where primroses and bluebells come 
naturally, in cool soil enriched with its own leaf-mould, and to have 
them grouped with a following of hardy ferns, sheltered by hazels 
and occasional oaks. In my own garden I have them in the borders 
of a nut walk, a place that suits them well, for by the time the young 
foliage is growing the leaves are coming on the nuts and giving just 
the amount of shade that is most beneficial. 

I doubt whether any of my plants are the true species. They 
came originally as a handful of small seedlings from the late Mr. Archer- 
Hind’s garden in Devonshire, and were given me by Mr. Peter Barr— 
now many years ago when his nursery was at Tooting. He had just 
received from Mr. Archer-Hind such a liberal gift of seedlings that 
there were some to spare for a keen amateur. Their original parentage 
was somewhere within these Caucasian and near East species—colchicus, 
orientalis, caucasicus and abchasicus—with flowers for the most part 
of a low-toned reddish purple, but some with pure white varieties 
and many with gradations between purple and white, They vary in 
height, from compact plants rising about 1oins. to more spreading ones 
whose height is anything from 18ins. to 2oins. 

It is interesting to observe the large variety of colouring and mark- 
ing, for even among the purples alone there is considerable difference. 
though what is most usual is a finely splashed spotting of a darker 
colour, In general the purple flowers have a lustreless surface, in 
many cases with a faint film of plum-like bloom, Their spotting is 
only on the front or inner side, for turning the flower over, the back 
shows only a straight veining. 

The pure whites are charming flowers, A mature plant carrying 
a quantity of bloom is a striking object in the still wintry woodland 
or in some sheltered garden corner ; an occasional tinge of green only 
serves to make the white purer. Sometimes there comes a remarkable 
break—a pure white flower heavily spotted inside with dark crimson. 
When this occurs the spots show faintly through to the outside. There 
are a number of plants showing intermediate colouring. Some have 
a rather coarse habit of growth, but are well suited for woodland plant- 
ing ; they have large leaves and light-coloured bloom. Some gardeners 
or growers might think them worthless because of the undecided 
colouring, but to anyone with a trained colour eye they are charming 
and full of interest, with their tender flushes of pink, suffused with a 
still tenderer hint of green, and sometimes a thread-like picotee edge 
of rosy red. 

What appear to be petals in the hellebores are not petals but 
sepals. The true petals are quite small, barely a quarter of an inch 
either way. They are set in an overlapping ring in the base of the 
flower, and are like little triangular flattened bags, closed at the mouth 
and running down to a fine point at their insertion. The age of the 
flower may be known by the development of the central organs. At 
first the clear, warm white stamens are closcly packed, but as the flower 
develops those at the outside separate themselves, and the filaments 
that carry the pollen-bearing anthers increase in length. These are 
followed by the next, and at the moment of full development they all 
stand out slightly apart, making a handsome centre to the flower. 

It is often thought that the Lent hellebores will not last in a cut 
state, It is true that if they are put in water without preparation they 
soon droop and fade, but they last well if they are properly treated. 
As soon as they are cut they should have the ends of the stalks slit up 
from rin, to 2ins., and should then be plunged right up to the flower 
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LENT HELLEBORES UNDER NUT TREES. 


in a pail of water, to stay there all night, or at least for some hours. 
They can then be arranged with any suitable foliage, preferably warm- 
tinted berberis, and will last as well as most flowers. 





VETERINARY RESEARCH 


By Major-GENERAL Sir JoHN Moore, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
E.RGNS, 


T is gratifying to find that the grave need, from a national 
standpoint, for a closer study of animal diseases and the 
claims of veterinary science in respect thereto have at 
last received substantial recognition. It is to be hoped 
that the sum of £30,000 which has been set apart from the 

grant available for agricultural education and research under 
the Corn Production Acts (Repeal Act), 1921, for the endowmen' 
of a Chair of Animal Pathology, is an earnest of benefactions ye! 
to come. 

If we are to avoid the serious losses among our livestock 
from diseases the pathology of which is imperfectly understood, 
we must build on wider foundations than exist at present. It 
is notorious that in a country with flocks, herds and other farm 
stock amounting to approximately {450,000,000 in value, the 
actual causes of a number of dire animal diseases have not yet 
been discovered, the causal organisms being ultra-visible and 
filter-passing. We need not go further than foot and mouth 
disease, which cost the State so large a sum of money last year, 
and at a time when we are overwhelmed with taxation. Although 
it is impossible to estimate correctly the annual monetary loss 
sustained through animal disease, it is stated that in Scotland 
this amounts to {1,000,000 annually, and that it is probably 
four or five times greater in England and Wales. Should this 
be correct, the necessity for veterinary research as a means for 
better control and prevention of disease is glaringly apparent, 
and remedial measures become a serious public duty, 

To ensure intelligent handling of animal disease and par- 
ticularly in the direction of prevention, which is the chief aim 
of research work, veterinary science must be lifted out of obscurity 
and placed on a higher plane. The Chair of Animal Pathology 
at Cambridge University and the further promise of funds 
during the next four years to establish an Institute of Veterinary 
Research at that place bid fair to remedy the defect in part. 
At the same time, the claims of other veterinary research institutes 
must not be forgotten, notably the Research Institute of Animal 
Pathology at the Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, 
London ; the Ministry of Agriculture’s own laboratory at Addle- 
stone, near Weybridge ; and the Animal Disease Research Associa- 
tion at Glasgow—in all of which much spade work and devoted 
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se. vice to agricultural and livestock interests have been in opera- 
ti 1. We are behind Continental countries in applied veterinary 
s¢ «nce, as the history of pathology and research clearly demon- 
s: ates. In the majority of those countries the principle of 
¢ .te aid obtains as an essential basis of success, and institutes 
g atly contribute to their own maintenance by the manufacture 
a’ 1 sale of sero-biological products for the prevention and treat- 
rn nt of disease. 

The United States of America, too, has forged ahead, and 
some of the leading authorities of the day in veterinary pathology 
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and research are to be found in that country. South Africa, for 
a considerable number of years, has brought the subject well to 
the front, and our other Dominions are not lacking in example. 
As illustrating the importance in which it is held in Australia, 
we read with pleasure that the Chairman of the British Australian 
Wool Realisation Association (Sir John Huggins) has contributed 
to the Veterinary Faculty of the University of Melbourne the 
sum of £2,500, from his last annual salary, for the promotion of 
veterinary research. Would that similar benefactions were re- 
ceived for the promotion of veterinary science in this country. 





FOSSIBILITIES AND IMPOSSIBILITIES FOR THE 
GRAND NATIONAL 


INCE last writing on the subject of the Grand Nationai 

Steeplechase, which, beyond all question, does exercise a big 

attraction for most of us, even though interest in National 

Hunt sport may never be maintained at fever heat, some 

illuminating races have taken place. For example, there was 
the one a little while ago, the outcome of which was that Arravale 
won by a neck from Old Tay Bridge. The American-owned 
Duettiste was in that field, but he fell and was really counted out 
at that moment so far as the’Grand National was concerned. 
I am not sure that it is really worth while going on with serious 
discussions on the race and the weighing of the chances of this 
one and that one. For, if history repeats itself, as it has a way 
of doing in these times at Aintree, then all but one or two of the 
big field will come to grief and all our imaginings will have been 
in vain. Well, it will be no new experience, but that fact is no 
reason why we should not explore the new ground opened up 
by the very interesting steeplechases at Newbury and at Gatwick. 
Then there is the racing this week at Cheltenham in connection 
with the National Hunt’s very fine meeting. That also may have 
paved the way to some clearer understanding of things, but 
comment on it must wait. 

The Newbury race is now rather ancient history, and I do 
not propose to dwell on it. I may, however, be allowed to express 
some sympathy with Mr, Holford Dixon, that his good horse, 
Old Tay Bridge, has not been right since, and is very unlikely 
to run at Aintree, in less than a fortnight’s time. This will be 
bad news for quite a lot of people who had been attracted by the 
big horse’s candidature. And he had a fair chance when all is 
said and done. For, though an exceptionally big and heavy 
fellow, he was a particularly safe jumper and could make a merry 
pace. I wonder if he hurt himself when he stumbled on landing 
over the last fence, but for which it is doubtful whether Arravale 
would have run! The owning and training of steeplechasers is, 
indeed, a vexatious business: the season is short, and the risks 
are so many of horses hurting themselves, either when schooling, 
or in races, 

Arravale will be ridden by his trainer, Mr. Percy Whitaker, 
should the latter keep fit. The other day, after he had been 
through an operation by which the line of the spine was improved 
through two bones being restored to their proper position—they 
had been out of alignment for two years as a result of a fall—he 
told me that he never felt better in his life. Mr. Whitaker may 
be rather old-fashioned in his seat and his methods, but they 
are the characteristics that are wanted for the Aintree course. 
Of that I am certain. The crouching and short-leathered rider 
will surely come to grief there, and so I say that Arravale will not 
lack for jockeyship with his trainer in the saddle. Besides, how 
very sporting on the part of the owner to offer the mount to a 
man who is dead keen to realise a life’s ambition. And should 
he win, what cheers to do honour to a good horse and a brave 
man ! 

If Arravale could be accepted as sure to avoid a fall or being 
brought down, then our task of getting at the winner would be 
much simplified, for he would have the foot of any other on the 
flat. He must have a big chance, but, of course, there are others. 
I refer in particular to Gerald L and Forewarned; between them 
there is little as I write in the matter of favouritism. They were 
first and second respectively in last week’s very interesting race 
at Gatwick, only I think it will be agreed by all who saw it that 
Gerald L was a very easy winner.’ But then he has been win- 
ning all his races this winter in that style, reminding us time after 
time that he is a vastly improved horse. I have written to this 
effect before about him, and I have emphasised the improvement 
in his physique. It explains why he has surpassed all previous 
form. He is due this week-end to compete at Hurst Park, in 
the four-mile steeplechase which has proved so popular. If he 
wins this, then he ought to win the “‘ National,” always, of course, 
barring accidents. 

It is quite remarkable how this event has disclosed the 
winner a week or two afterwards of the big event at Aintree. 
I believe this is the third year of its creation. In the first year 
the winner came along in Shaun Spadah, and he duly took rank 
as the winner at Liverpool. Last year I saw Music Hall triumph 
in impressive style, and many who saw him then profited by his 
win less than a fortnight later in the Grand National. And 
this time I wonder if Gerald L will achieve the sequence, for 
I shall regard it as ominous if he fails todo so. It is by no means 
certain that he will do so unless, of course, he should be even 


better than we think. Nothing ever is certain in racing. He 
must put up 12st. 7lb. and, for instance, give 4lb. to Forewarned, 
whereas in the Gatwick race the latter was giving him 2lb., 
and in the Grand National will be meeting him on 7lb. better 
terms. Here the terms are 6lb. in favour of Forewarned, and 
I do hope the two will meet again. 

What in particular will favour Forewarned will be fitter 
condition. He was not at his best at Gatwick, due, beyond 
question, to the stoppage in his work caused by being pricked 
in plating about the time of the Gatwick meeting. He showed 
this when he returned to unsaddle, for he was distressed by 
comparison with the perfectly trained state of Gerald L. So 
altogether, I am looking forward to a most illuminating return 
match between the two. In any case, should Forewarned not 
keep the engagement, but be delivered fit and well at Liverpool, 
he must have a very live chance of exacting revenge on his Gatwick 
adversary. 

Horses proved, I think, to have no chance at Liverpool 
are Duettiste, Turkey Buzzard and Shaun Spadah. The first 
named fell both at Newbury and Gatwick. Turkey Buzzard 
has no chance of staying the distance, and Shaun Spadah 
has no earthly pretensions of winning this Grand National 
under 12st. 7lb. Nothing except the fact of his having won 
two years ago could have justified the impost. He will never 
win again until he comes to be given a big drop in the weights, 
for he is much older and he has got slower, though he seems as 
safe as ever in his jumping. 

A great tip with many people is Fly Mask; some 
long odds may have been available at one time, though 
they are strangely short now, considering that the horse had 
scarcely been heard of a little while ago. Yet I am sure he is 
a very dangerous candidate if only because his very knowledgable 
trainer, Tom Coulthwaite, says so. This horse has shown that 
he can jump, and he certainly has good speed, as he disclosed 
recently at Manchester when winning a two-mile steeplechase 
by something like fifteen lengths. He is one of the bottom weights 
at tost., and the trainer does not conceal the fact that 
Conjuror II, with 14lb. more to carry, may not account for him. 
Max has many admirers in Ireland, and is atip, but I am 
doubtful whether Sergeant Murphy is at last going to win a 
“ National,”’ unless, of course, the formidable opposition should 
come to grief and he should survive. Taffytus may succeed 
as the tortoise did in his race with the hare, for he is very slow 
and yet so sure. For that matter with only rost, 7lb. to carry 
he has a chance at Hurst Park this week end. I shall have 
another opportunity of expressing a more definite opinion as 
to the outcome of what so many of us are interested in at 
Liverpool. 

Roman Bachelor continues to be in most favour for the 
Lincolnshire Handicap, and I hope Major Gooch, who knows 
his business well, will be able to deliver him to the post to his 
liking. He has top weight, but then he is a good horse, and it 
will be recalled that last year the top weights, Roman Bachelor 
and Monarch, were in the first three. I believe he will prove 
capable of giving 7lb. to Soldennis, and on last year’s running 
he holds Granely safe. Royal Alarm might bother him, because 
this grey horse is so very genuine and his form has been distinctly 
creditable. So I would hold him in much respect, but I have 
not much faith in Dry Toast in spite of his hurdling exploits. 
Vivaldi can have no good word from me, and I finished with 
Drake’s Drum long ago. There is no clear indication as yet 
as to whether Port Royal or the stable companion Tremola 
is fancied, but I have heard a good word spoken of Blackland, 
and if money speaks in racing, as is generally claimed for it, 
then it may be said to have screamed during the last week or 
two over the investments which have been made on a little- 
known four year old named Tons of Money, owned by Mr. Leslie 
Henson and trained by an actor named Mr. Tom Walls. The 
story is that this horse, some time ago second in a hurdle 
race at Windsor, has been tried at Foxhill and that the 
owner of the place, Mr. James White, is among those who have 
freely backed the horse. What a horse to put up to win a 
Lincolnshire Handicap! And yet I suppose queerer things 
have happened since the first horse race was run in the long ago. 

The race for the Grand Military Gold Cup is due to take 
place at Sandown Park next Friday. I notice that it has secured 
an entry of nineteen, but it happens that one owner has made 
three entries and two others have made two each. Naturally, 
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Colonel George Paynter has supported it well, 
if the horse he was at one time, might prove to be good enough 
to win for him; but, of course, the horse that is marked out to 
win it is Clashing Arms, owned by Colonel W. S. Anthony. To 
my mind he stands out in this company like a classic horse 
He is not an easy horse to ride because he takes 
such a keen hold and his resources require to be harboured. 
Therefore, he will be at a disadvantage in not having his usual 
pilot, Jack Anthony, for the good reason that only officers on 
I notice that Mr. W. Filmer Sankey 


among platers. 


the active list can ride. 


has again entered his good mare Pay Only. 
the Grand Military Gold Cup, but I do not see how she can have 
any chance with Clashing Arms should the latter be decently 
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and Culprit, 


active list. 


She has twice won 
concerned. 
present. 


ridden and all go well with him through the race. 
there will be a good field and the usual sporting contes: 
spite of the presence in the race of a horse very much fa: ~ied 
a year ago to win the Grand National. 
the course, and fell when tired, which is why he was excused : om 
being entered this year. 
and a good meeting seems assured. . The conditions of som : of 
the races did not insist on either owners or riders being - the 
Hence the satisfactory size of the entries, With 
our shrunken Army as it is to-day at home, the insistence of 
the condition may lead to a difficulty in filling those races 
Happily, however, it is not an acute question at 
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Still, I | hope 


He could not ‘tay 


The rest of the races have filled - ell, 


PHILIPPOs, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DOOM OF THE SUPER-BREEDER. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—With reference to the letter from 
** Rustica Veritas,” I do not agree with his re- 
marks in the following respects: (1) The arable 
farmers who have bred good stock, especially 
sheep and pigs, during the last two years are 
practically the only men who have had a balance 
on the right side ; (2) owing to the rate of ex- 
change and there being but little demand for 
export, pedigree cattle are selling badly, but 
this should improve if the rate of exchange 
returns to a more normal. standard ; (3) like- 
wise, the low prices of horses, coupled with 
low rate in wages and cheap fodder, will induce 
the farmer and others to go back to the use of 
horses in preference to tractors and other-‘motor 
power, which naturally will increase the demand 
and improve prices. Hence it appears that the 
only bright prospect in farming is the breeding 
of pedigree and other good stock. Regarding 
the deterioration of stock by in-breeding, this 
can be avoided owing to the fact of there 
being so many different strains and families 
in the numerous breeds of all kinds of stock.— 
W, Bocars. 


THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB 
EXHIBITION. 


To THE EprirTor. 


Smr,—As one of the public, I must reply 
to your note regarding the criticism of archi- 
tecture—because to most of us it is a sealed 
book which we can hardly open, far less venture 
to criticise, We know what we like, but we 
are afraid, for, even when we can give our 
reasons, these reasons may be silly ones, 
because we have not been brought up to under- 
stand architecture ; and even when we know 
the ethics or even the history of this matter 
we dare not criticise the architects. Such 
critics of painting and sculpture as may venture 
on criticism of architecture will probably be 
privately laughed at by architects on the one 
hand and, on the other, possibly be too obscure 
and learned to help the public. The Archi- 
tecture Club is out to play a splendid game, 
showing to both critics and public much they 
could not easily see for themselves ; but might 
one suggest that some system of guide-lecturer, 
some sort of personal contact is still needed to 
link the architect with the public, and even with 
the ordinary critic, to gain the goal you aim 
at? Two or three of my architect friends, 
on the opening day, told me about some of 
the models and photographs. What a difference 
this made! If similar unpretentious and 
personal guidance could be given to members 
of the general public, how pleased it would 
be !—Ameviz Derrigs. 

[We quite agree with the suggestion that 
it would be of very great assistance to the public 
to be told why this building is good, why such 
and such a feature was introduced, and so on ; 
and we understand that a critical commentary 
of this kind will be given in the lectures that 
are to be delivered at Grosvenor House on 
Thursdays and Tuesdays (at five o’clock) 
during the Exhibition.—Eb.] 


THE FIRST QUEEN WASP. 
To THE Epiror. 


Sir,—It may interest your readers to know 
that I killed a queen wasp yesterday (March 2nd), 
-——G. CALLEY, 


OLD ST. JAMES’S. 
To THE Epiror. 


Sir,—It may interest Mr. Hussey and others 
to know that the engraving of “‘ St. James’s 


Paiace,”’ published by you on February 24th, 
appeared in Thornton’ s “Survey of London 
and Westminster,” a copy of which I possess. 
It was published by subscription in 1786, and 
contains more than 100 copperplate engravings, 
including a fine series of all the City churches. 
—W. Locke Raprorpb. 


DUNDERAVE CASTLE. 
To THE EpiTor. 


S1r,—May I congratulate Commander Douglas 
on the delightful photograph of the entrance 
door at Dunderave ?—but there was a picture 
of it in CountrY LIFE of September 27th, 1913, 
albeit too small to show the notable detail of 
its mouldings. As the English observer might 
assume from the framing of dog-tooth ornament 
that the doorway was thirteenth century, 
perhaps I may quote what I wrote about it, 
now nearly ten years ago: ‘‘ The carving of 
dog-tooth, billet and nail-head - ornaments 
round the entrance doorway and the panel 
frame above it (not shown in Mr. Douglas’s 
picture) is one of those details which confounds 
the southern antiquary, accustomed as he is 
to find these decorations in England no later 
than the thirteenth century. Over the lintel 
are carved the initials of the builder and his 
wife L.M. and A.N. (the Macnaughtons owned 
Dunderave from the thirteenth to the eigh- 
teenth century), the date 1596, the text ‘ Behold 
the end, be not wiser than the Highesi,’ and 
the family motto ‘I hope in God.’” But 
for the association of the date with the legend 
and the carving and the parallel use of dog-tooth 
at Dargavel House on a panel bearing the date 
1584, I should have assumed that the Dunderave 
date was an addition ; but it only goes to show 
how late in development were many elements 
of Scottish building —LAwrRENCE WEAVER. 





THE RELATION OF COLOUR AND 
SCENT IN FLOWERS. 


To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I should be glad if you could find space 
in your columns for a few notes on a subject 
which for long has roused my curiosity. 
Whether the question of the relation of colour 
and scent in flowers has ever been carefully 
examined I do not know, but it would seem as 
though those flowers that have been given gor- 
geous colouring were, as a rule, deficient in 
scent. By scent I do not mean a distinct smell, 
but a sweet or agreeable perfume. On the other 
hand, the greater number of sweet-scented 
flowers are either white or of some pale or dull 
colouring, though some are purple. Having 
in mind some of the best known plants, I can 
think of no scarlet flower that is sweet-scented. 
Oriental poppies have a heavy, rather unpleasant 
smell, and other smaller poppies have the same 
in a lesser degree. There are brilliant scarlets 
among anemones, from the early fulgens to 
the varieties of A. coronaria, but no anemone 
is scented. Equally wanting is the brilliant 
Lychnis chalcedonica, and also the vivid scarlet 
Lobelia cardinalis. There is Monarda, with a 
pleasant scent, but it is from the leaves and whole 
plant rather than from the flower, and the same 
may be said of geraniums. There are fine scarlet 
colours among dahlias, cannas and pentstemons, 
but no scent in any of these. It is the same with 
flowers of the brightest orange and full yellow 
colourings. The powerful smell of the African 
and French marigolds cannot be called a 
perfume, while the large number of showy 
garden plants of these colours—helenium, 
helianthus, rudbeckia, Senecio Clivorum, buph- 
thalmum and day lilies are equally scentless, 
and it is not till one gets to the yellows of 
tenderer shades—honeysuckle, primrose. mul- 
lein and the pale CEnothera Lamarckiana, that 
one finds a good scent. It is curious that there 


should be no distinct scent in flowers of pure 
blue colouring, although there are several 
among purples, the next colour in the spectrum 
—violct, heliotrope, lilac, lavender, stock, 
rocket, muscari. The only blue flowers I can 
think of with any scent at all are water forget- 
me-not, with a faint, slightly pleasant smell, 
and the same in Salvia patens. It is not till we 
come to pure white flowers, and some with 
dull or indeterminate colouring, that we get 
the strongest and most penetrating perfumes— 
jasmine, magnolia, nicotiana, white lilies, lily 
of the valley, stephanotis, gardenia among whites 
and in those of quiet and sober colouring— 
mignonette, chimonanthus, night-scented stock, 
boronia, azara. It is true that some of the 
bright coloured Ghent azaleas are sweet 
scented, though I doubt if any is so strongly 
perfumed as the pale yellow pontica, and 
certainly none with so excellent a perfume as 
the Caifornian A. occidentalis, whose colour 
varies from white to pale pink. But the question 
of colour and scent is apt to get confused in 
the case of plants that have been long in culti- 
vation and of which large numbers.of varieties 
have been raised, such as roses. It is true that 
there is nothing much sweeter than the old 
crimson clove carnation, and numbers of other 
carnations are finely scented. Yet the sweetness 
of the old white garden pink is hard to beat, and 
I know of no other small plant of temperate 
regions with so strong a perfume as the tiny 
white Dianthus fragrans. Still, in the case 
of other plants of which there are great numbers 
of varieties it would be interesting to observe, 
if one had access to a large enough number of 


- kinds, such as a comprehensive collection of 


sweet peas, whether in the newer varieties there 
is any relation between the colour and the 
scent. There has been good cause for complaint 
that many of the fine new forms of sweet pea 
are almost scentless. In following the same 
train of observation and enquiry one would 
expect to find the best scent in the whites, 
pale pinks and purples—those nearest in colour 
to the sweet peas of forty years ago, and the 
less scented among the more newly developed 
salmons and scarlets.. In daffodils it is certainly 
the white poeticus and its double form that 
have the best scent, for, other than the jonquils 
which are also sweet, the greater number of 
the kinds, especially the trumpets, have a rather 
rank quality of smell. The strongest type of 
this is in the old double Telamonius, and I have 
often thought, when the question arose as to 
the identity of the single form of this old 
daffodil, that it might be searched for by the 
characteristic smell.—G. JEKYLL. 


THE CASE FOR HOME PRODUCTION. 
To THE EpDITor. 
Sir,—With reference to your excellent article, 
“The Case for Home Production,” in your 
issue of February 24th, if Sir Charles Fielding’s 
views on agriculture could be carried out, 
in conjunction with settling, say, 500,000 to 
800,000 of the fit unemployed on the land, 
England in two years would solve its agricul- 
tural and unemployment questions at one and 
the same time, We have the money—i.e., out 
of the one hundred million pounds being paid 
out annually to the unemployed, why not let 
the Government allot, say, sixty millions, 
out of this amount annually for the pur- 
pose of purchasing suitable land here for 
mixed farming, and training men and women 
and finally placing them on small holdings of, 
say, 25 acres each? In from two to three years 
the production of wheat, meat, bacon, egg, 
etc., should be sufficient to undersell ‘the 
imported and stale (meat frozen is not good, 
neither are eggs from Egypt or elsewhere good 
enough. Why should we be obliged to eat this 
stuff ?—no other country does) food products 
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‘rom abroad. These agricultural and unemploy- 

raent problems have become of national 

importance; then why not pass a National 
“mergency Act to deal with it on above lines ? 
-P. A. DENEHY. 


HAND-WOVEN CARPETS. 
To THE EDITOR. 


sir,—Your reviewer of ‘‘ Hand-woven 
Carpets,” with exemplary reticence, refrains 
from pointing out that the references to the 
entries of Chinese carpets in English inventories 
of 1619 and of the Commonwealth are con- 
tributed by himself and are not culled from 
the book under review. I wish he had found 
them there, for they are of much interest. 
ae should like to know more about them.— 
: F. KENDRICK. 

(Mr. W. G. Thomson, the euthor of the 
review of “‘ Hand-woven Carpets,” writes as 
follows: ‘‘ I have great pleasure in supplying 
the following particulars of early Chinese 
carpets in England. The entries are short. 
(1) In the inventory of the effects of Henry 
Howard, Earl of Northampton, of House- 
hold Stuff at London in Northampton, 
later called Northumberland House, there is 
entered ‘Item, a China carpett of several 
coulors the grounde white and weaved in with 
antiques of severall colours lined with watchett 
Taffata iiij li.’—‘ Archeologia,’ Vol. xtit, 
page 364. (2) In possession of the newly 
widowed C ountess of Warwick in her drawing- 
room were ‘ Two little China carpets with 
coloured silks and gold..—Mr. Percy Macquoid 
in ‘English Furniture,’ Vol. 11, page 4.”—Ep.] 


A HOME-MADE GREAT WHEEL. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I send you a photograph of a home- 
made ‘‘ Great Wheel”? which I saw at a 





AN ALBANIAN ‘ EARL’S COURT.” 


street carnival at Ebbisan in the interior of 
Albania.—L. YEo. 


“FOXES HAVE HOLES.”’’ 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I want some sportsman with old- 
fashioned ideas of sport to introduce into 
Parliament a Bill to the effect that no hunted 
animal shall .be in any way deprived of the 
refuge of its ‘‘earth”’ save by the hounds 
actually engaged in hunting it. This measure 
should meet with little or no opposition, and 
would remove a grave stigma from the modern 
hunting field —S. CLauDE TICKELL (Vicar of 
Stainton-cum-Hillaby, Rotherham). 


THE TALE OF A _ TURTLE. 
To THE EpDIToR. 
S1r,—I send you a photograph of a turtle that 
I took in the Zoological Gardens at Sydney. I 
was told, I do not know with how much accuracy, 
that he was nearing his hundredth birthday. 
There seems to me something very majestic in 
his air as he moves slowly along enjoying the 
ssunshine. His picture revives sad memories 
in my mind because I once had a minute turtle 
.asapet. He was only about two inches square. 
He lived ina tub in the garden with some fish 
.and would climb out, sit on a little stone in the 
middle and sun himself. He was devoted to 
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blood worms, which I 
handed to him on the end 
of a little stick, and would 
eat twenty at a sitting. 
Alas! of an_ incorrig- 
ibly roving disposition, 
and though he was 
often retrieved ,there came 
a day when poor “‘ Edward 
George”’ never came 
back.—S. E. B. 


WINTER SALMON ON 
THE ABERDEEN- 
SHIRE DEE. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Right up to the 
opening day of the fishing 
(February 12th) the 
winter in Aberdeenshire 
was remarkably mild. 
During the whole winter 
there was not one single 
snowstorm, and the tem- A 

perature of the _ river 
was exceptionally high. 
The result is seen in the great number 
of salmon in all the pools from Culter right 
up to Ballater. As early as the end of October 
a few fish were taken in the Dee having the size 
and other characteristics of winter or early 
spring fish, while during the months of Novem- 
ber and December the runs were very large. 
Although some fairly heavy fish have been 
taken from 1glb. to 22lb., the average is only 
slightly over 7lb., which is considerably smaller 
than last year. The early days of February 
were very wet, and on the opening morning the 
river Dee was in high spate, flooding the fields 
and spreading right over a vast area of low- 
lying country about five miles west of Aberdeen. 
A south-easterly gale was blowing, and the sea 
on the coast was so heavy that none of the nets 
could be worked. This flood, and the heavy 
sea, probably saved the lives of hundreds of 
salmon that would otherwise have been taken 
in the nets, and with luck these should be well 
up the river by now. It is very many years 
since there was so great a spate in February. 
Although on the opening day the river was 
far too high for the best sport, and many 
of the pools were unfishable, no fewer than 
fifteen salmon were landed on the Potarch 
water, about twenty-five miles up the river. 
The deep pools of this beat stand a heavy river. 

Further up the Dee one rod had six salmon on 
the Dinnet water, ranging from 7lb. to 16lb., 
while on the Glen Tana water a single rod had 
four fish, 8lb.to15lb. As far up as Abergeldie, 
between Ballater and Braemar, salmon were 
landed on the opening day. On the celebrated 
Cairnton water, near Banchory (where the 
experienced owner catches fish when no one 
else seems able to do so) seven salmon were got 
on February 12th, while on the adjoining 
Blackhall water on the same day Mr. A. Barclay 
Walker had nine fish. On the 13th Mr. A. H. 
Rennie and party from Tor na Choille Hotel, 
Banchory, caught ten fish from 8lb. to 18lb. 
Mr. Rennie and party, fishing the Kineskie, 
Crathes, and Park waters on February 14th, 
landed twelve salmon from 8lb. to12lb. On the 
15th they had ten fish on the same beats, ranging 
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from 8lb. to 18lb. On the Potarch water, 
which has done, perhaps, better than any during 
the opening days, Mr. A. F. Basset and party 
had eleven salmon 8lb. to 16lb.; while on the 
Kincardine reaches the hotel party had another 
good day, grassing ten fish, 7lb. to 17lb. On 
the Dinnet water Mr. George Ure had fourteen 
salmon, from 8lb. to 21lb.; and on the Glen 
Tana water Captain Dugdale landed thirteen 
fish from 8lb. to 2olb. Kelts were numerous 
on the mid and lower beats of the river, some 
of them being very heavy indeed. Large-sized 
flies of 2ins. to 24ins. were used, and gudgeon 
accounted for large numbers of fish on the 
reaches where that bait was used. ‘The river 
was too high and discoloured for the fly to have 
the best results. An interesting fact to be 
chronicled is that no fresh-run salmon has so 
far been taken on the Dee above the mouth of 
the Muich—that is about sixteen miles below 
Braemar. Now,some thirty years ago it was 
customary for the fish to be in the Braemar 
waters before the opening of the season, and 
catches of double figures were frequently taken 
by anglers during the course of a single day. 
It seems that the habits of the salmon in the 
Dee have undoubtedly changed. A theory 
put forward—and, I think, a sound one—to 
account for the slower running of the fish 
is that in the time of the more extensive netting 
the pools were cleared of all their large stones 
and thus many of the best “ lies ” of the fish 
were non-existent. ‘The salmon thus had every 
inducement to press forward to the upper 
reaches. This incentive is no longer present.— 
SETON GORDON. 





A HEDGE 15ft. WIDE. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph which I took a 
few days ago which may interest your readers. 
The hedge (macrocarpa) averages 15ft. wide 
across the top and is over 2ooyds. in length. 
The boys, as you see, move quite easily to 
clip, and do not need the help of a ladder 
except to get up and down.—J. A. LE Gros. 
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OETIC fancy*has given some houses a 
personality, and it needs no great stretch 
of imagination to envision the varying 
human qualities which an old house may 
have enshrined in successive ages. 
“Hammels ” is a house where such poetic fancy 
might well find expression, for it is a reincarnation, 
and now lives in a world very different from the 
times when originally it was set up. The first 
stage of its existence takes us back to the sixteenth 
century in Hertfordshire, where, at Burghope, 
the builders set up a barn in the old English way, 
with oaken timbers of a goodly size, put together 
in wall framing and roof trusses with no par- 
ticular regard for exactness, no precise sym- 
metrical scheming, as we to-day are accustomed 
to employ, but achieving, nevertheless, that simple 
satisfaction which belongs to all direct building. 
The barn had no particular history. Year 
in, year out it served its appointed purpose in 
husbandry, and so it came down through the 
centuries to our own day. Then, like many 
another, it fell into disuse, and at last to a ruinous 
state. Its ultimate end, indeed, was settled. 
The barn was to be taken down, and its weathered 
timbers used for making ‘‘ antique” furniture. But just in the 
nick of time it was saved from that poor fate, and at the instance 
of Professor Sir Frederick Keeble, who purposed building a 
new house for himself, it was transported to a site a few miles 
out of Oxford, a fine high site called Boar’s Hill, overlooking a 
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“ HAMMELS ”—I. 
BOAR’S HILL, OXFORD. 


A RECONSTRUCTION BY MESSRS. 
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sweep of rolling countryside. Messrs. G. Blair Imrie and 
T. G. Angell were the architects concerned with this proposed 
new use of an old structure, and having had other experience of a 
similar kind, they were able the more skillfully to adapt the barn 
in such a way that as much as possible of its original character 
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wa. preserved, while the needs 
of a modern house were 
co veniently met. What 
th vy achieved the accom- 
pa ying photographs serve 
to how. 

The wholesale  trans- 
po tation of a house from one 
pla e to another is generally 
a t:ing to be condemned. It 
shculd be made clear, however, 
tha. ‘‘ Hammels”’ (its name 
tak -n from the field in which 
it vas set anew) is a very 
difierent case. As already 
mentioned, its retention as a 
house saved it from being 
dispersed in pieces. More- 
over, in re-creating it no 
attempt was made at that 
“ nicturesqueness ”’ which is 
a foible of some modern 
architecture. Its re-use indeed 
was prompted and carried 
out solely on grounds of 
economy and the need of the 
time, for the work was undertaken a couple of years ago, when 
the curve of rising building costs was at its apex. It was cal- 
culated that the timber-framed building covered with weather- 
boarding would, under then existing conditions, be considerably 
cheaper than a brick or stone house. Also that the oaken 
structure covered with elm boards would outlast a flimsy brick 
house. Throughout, therefore, the architects were trying to 
be practical, not “ picturesque.” 

The costs of reconstruction were kept down by making 
the new plan suit the old divisions in the barn ; in fact, the barn 
dictated the house ; and when one comes to study what has been 
done, it is remarkable how well the old building suits the new 
needs. The framing was set up afresh on a brick base, and in 
between it and the elm boarding “‘ Ruberoid ” was laid. In some 
places, more especially on the entrance front, there is a brick 
filling, a plaster filling in others. The elm boarding, it may be 
noted, is fixed with wrought iron hurdle nails, as ordinary cut 
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VIEW FROM NORTH-WEST. 


nails would be likely to draw out. The roof is covered partly 
with stone slates from the old barn and partly with hand-made 
plain tiles, and the chimney stacks demanded by the new plan 
are good examples of brick craft. 

The site is at several levels, and advantage has been taken 
of this to contrive the garage under the house at the lowest end, 
which is next the drive. Similarly, the varying levels on the 
south side of the house have been happily used in the making of 
terraces, which, at their foot, are encircled by fruit trees, with 
paths leading through to a tennis court and a water garden. 
On the west side is a rose garden, overlooked by the new tall bay 
window which has been set in the end of the house. The loggia 
on the south side, seen in a detail view on this page, was 
originally a cart-shed that formed part of the barn. Its main 
structure remains unaltered, but each end has been closed in 
with a glazed screen to cut off cold winds. 

The scheming of the garden is the architects’ work (as it 
should be), but in this case they had the aid of a 
client exceptionally well versed in such matters, 
for Sir Frederick Keeble is Professor of Horti- 
culture at Oxford. The garden is too new yet to 
be properly judged, and it is therefore the more 
opportune to show the accompanying lay-out. 
Years must lapse before it achieves maturity. 
Already, however, it has much charm, and house 
and garden make a delightful picture from every 
point of view. Of the interior we shall speak in 
another issue. R. RANDAL PHILLIPS. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max BAKER. 


THE COST OF SHOOTING. 


ONVERSATION has revealed some particulars of 

rather an interesting speculation in a shooting property 

by a syndicate which was formed for the purpose of 

taking it. It was a fully organised estate, staffed with 

keepers and in all other respects in full working order 
from the shooting point of view, save for the fact that there 
had been no rearing for a matter of ten years. Shooting took 
place on two days a week right through the season, but even 
then many places which were only shot once would have stood 
a second or third time over. Rent, which included all wages 
and other charges against game, was proportionate to the value 
given ; to it was added all the outlay for the party such as is 
most conveniently paid in bulk, while the proceeds of game 
and rabbits sold were deducted, the result being a net aggregate 
cost of about £1,700. Thus, for around £300 per gun about twice 
as much sport was provided as the average man of business 
could manage to harmonise with the other calls on his time, 
with, beyond the value absorbed, some surplus of supply that 
was not utilised. While the above cost is small enough in all 
conscience in the case of a successful man of affairs—whose 
only extravagance it may be—I am always attracted by the 
idea of recalculating such schemes on the standard of two days 
a fortnight at a fee of {100 for the season. This would mean 
dividing the shoot into three beats, engaging a party for each and 
planning the work so as thoroughly to cover the entire area—not, 
of course, in the sense of extermination, but in the best interests 
of the stock. Notwithstanding that last season was distinctly 
bad, the total bag ran beyond 8,000, though some part of it 
concerns rabbits taken by the keepers. All the plant and 
services needful for rearing are available and included in the 
letting terms, hence there can be no surprise on learning that 
2,000 pheasants are to be reared in the coming season, and they 
are expected to go into covert at a less cost per head than their 
subsequent price when sent to market. The holding quality 
of the ground is such as to ensure few leakages. 


KEEP YOUR BUDGETS ELASTIC. 


The advantage of spending spare nuggets of cash on shooting 
is that the outlay never becomes an inalienable addition to one’s 
regular expenditure on living. A casual profit may come from 
some unexpected source, and the beneficiary may decide that 
invested capital is in no need of that particular increment. 
Supposing the sum to be £300, he may conclude that when invested 
it would bring in somewhere around £15 nominal, or just around 
#10 when the tax collector has loosed his claws ; and, say she, 
“What fun can I get out of that ? Age is creeping on, capacity 
for enjoyment is not increasing, why not have a bust?’”’ So 
the decision is arrived at to enjoy one good season’s shooting. 
The ordinary feeling as the summer wanes that life is taking 
on its drab aspect gives place to new-found joys. Only in towns 
is the presence of moisture in the air and on the ground an 
infliction; the country by contrast yields its own particular 
charm for every month in the year. Those who limit their 
vacations to the summer months are seemingly unaware of the 
more vigorous pleasures of winter—the crisper air, the more 
sparkling sun, the softened landscapes, the harmonies of withered 
foliage, the beauties of lowly moss growths; these and many 
other revelations are combined with the thrills and zest of sport 
and a pleasing accession of vigour formerly believed to have 
been lost with youth. Such an investment returns 100 per cent. 
interest, and it pays no income tax. If no similar fund happens 
to be available in the following year, at least there is no com- 
pulsion to repeat the expenditure. In the period of reduced 
incomes through which the world has passed those came 
out best who spent a material proportion of their revenue 
in departments which imposed no obligation of continuity, 
while the worst hit are those who allocated their entire 
total to a fixed and standardised mode of living. The 
shooting budget offers the advantage that it is self-contained 
within its own particular year. 





WILD DUCKS READY FOR TRANSFER TO THE LAYING QUARTERS. 


THE GAME FARM NEAR EMSWORTH. 


The Liphook Game Farm is nothing if not enterpri ing, 
On my visiting the place on the 21st ult. I not only founc the 
immense total of laying pens all set out in mathematical « ray 
in the field reserved for the work, but they were all occu; ied, 
with the exception of a 
few at the far end. These 
were rapidly getting their 
quota of birds, one of the 
illustrations showing the 
interesting result of tying 
one of the wings. A loop is 
loosely knotted round the 
wing bone where it joins 
the body, another knot is 
made near by, then a loop 
is carried round three or so 
of the pinion feathers, being 
brought back to the first 
knot with such an amount 
of slack as will permit 
about half the ordinary 
wing extension. Periodi- 
cally the brailing is moved 
to the other wing, so that 
the bird’s flying power is 
preserved intact through- 
out its entire period of 
control. The pens them- 
selves are in remarkable 
contrast to the permanent 
aviaries which. one so 
often sees on_ shooting 
estates where birds are penned. They are made in sections, 
and the rows are arranged so wide apart that the ground 
occupied can be changed a large number of times during the 
comparatively brief laying season. At its conclusion the 
whole field is cleared and so made available for the purifying 
influences of wind and weather, not to forget the growing of a 
fine crop of grass, stimulated in great measure by the valuable 
manurial dressing due to its previous occupation. Even then 
the same field must not be used too many years in succession, 
for, to achieve perfect health in the resulting chicks a rest 
must be given to every portion of the farm which has been run 
over by birds. What an important industry game farming must be 
reckoned will be understood from the fact that no fewer than 
4,000 hens have here undertaken the task of providing eggs fcr 
the coming season’s rearing. 





WITH WING BRAILED, 


SOME OF THE CARES INVOLVED. 


In confirmation of my forecast that demand would be brisk 
this year, I learnt that customers who are in the habit of placing 
large orders have sent notice of their requirements some weeks 
earlier than the usual date. This suggests that they have heard 
their friends revealing large-size intentions and have decided 
that no time must be lost in making sure of their own supply 
Since my visit of a year ago further progress has been made in 
the direction of bringing this place up to spick-and-span mode! 
farm order. Sir Trevor Wheeler, Bt., has undertaken the 
duties of managing director, and is supported by an enthusiastic 
board, with Mr. Gerald Martin of the old firm as chairman. 
No better scene for their endeavours could be imagined, a long 
sheltered valley in the chalk formation, bordered by a picturesque 
juniper-clad hill runs along the entire north-east boundary, 
so ensuring both a self-draining soil and a species of suntrap. 
The business details of the work are as comprehensive as 
the scale of the operations would suggest. Plans of delivery 
must of necessity be arranged in advance, customers so being 
given a few days’ notice in order that broody hens may be col- 
lected in due number and housed ready for their work. Each 
day’s collection is brought by special 
conveyance into the packing room, 
where, after inspection, each egg is 
neatly enfolded in a roll of wood-straw 
and then closely packed into the waiting 
baskets. I can speak from experience 
as to the perfection of the packing, for 
at the conclusion of a certain season, 
when the hens positively refused to 
cease laying, a basketful was sent to 
me for personal consumption, the 
sensation when partaking of them 
being one of criminal extravagance. 
Incidentally, I should mention that 
a nice range of duck pens is under 
construction, some of the stock destined 
for their occupation being shown in 
the adjoining illustration. 














